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The Week. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’s friends were 
pointing on the following Wednesday and 
Thursday to popular approval of his war 
message as its sufficient justification. 
They have since learned a thing or two 
about the real popular sentiment of the 
country, and are now quite ready to drop 
that argument. But evenifthe blare of 
the first week had kept up, it would but 
have intensified the President’s guilt. His 
vast powers were put in his hands, as 
Burke said of the war powers of the 
ministers of the Crown, ‘‘ as a sacred de- 
posit, to secure us against popular rash- 
ness in plunging into wars.’’ Thus the 
yell of the mob is itself the condemnation 
of the ruler who evokes it. As Burke 
adds: ‘* It is no excuse at all for a minis- 
ter who, at our desire, takes a measure 
contrary to our safety, that it is our own 
act. He who does not stay the hand of 
suicide is guilty of murder.’’ Sir Robert 
Walpole was forced, against his better 
judgment, into the war with Spain, in 
1739, by popular clamor. That was an 
immensely popular war. Yet what was 
the testimony, a few years later, of the 
men who had excited that clamor ard 
compelled Walpole to go to war? 








‘*None of them,” says Burke, “ no, not one, 
did in the least defend the measure, or attempt 
to justify their conduct. They condemned it 
as treely as they would have done in comiment- 
ing upon any proceeding in history in which 
they were totally unconcerned. [hus it will 
be. They who stir up the people to improper 
desires, whether of peace or war, will be con- 
demned by themselves. They who weakly 
yield to them will be condemned by history.” 





The anti-war meeting at Cooper Union 
last week was as large as the great hall 
could hold, and as enthusiastic for peace 
and as full of indignation over the war- 
dance at Washington as it is possible to 


conceive. Not over 10 per cent. of those 
present were out of harmony with the 
speakers. The Jingo press, and especially 
the 7ribune, gave mendacious reports of 
it in order to magnify the numbers of 
those who came to create a disturbance. 
They sought to belittle the demonstration, 
which was here given in an impromptu 
way, of the Christian spirit and sound 
sense of New York. This meeting was 
called suddenly. The hall was not se- 
cured until a late hour on Saturday eve- 
ning. There were no posters and no bands 
of music. There had been no time to col- 
lect a crowd in the usual way. Scarcely 
any notice of it had been given in the 
newspapers. Yet the people came in 
larger numbers than the hal! could con- 
tain, and they cheered the speakers to the 
echo, and fairly drowned with applause 
the few dissenters who came to make a 








row. The latter were tolerated in a good- 


} 


natured way, but they ought to have , 
been expelled by the police, and the | 
ringleaders ought to have been lodged | 


in the Tombs. 
ing. They can hold a meeting of their 
own. They have a perfect right to do 
so. They had no right to come and 
disturb Henry George’s meeting. Mr. 
George is entitled to the greatest credit 
for this demonstration. He hired the 
hal!, obtained the speakers, and procured 
the little advertising that it had, and 
himself made a powerful and effective 
speech in the interest of peace and com- 
mon sense. The slow coaches of the 
Chamber of Commerce might well take 
pattern from him. 





Mr. George asked the question, how 
many of the people knew a month ago 
where British Guiana was. The answer 
was an outburst of laughter all over the 
house, which was equivalent to saying 
that none of them or very few of them did 
know. Mr. George frankly acknowledged 
that, a month ago, he did not know him- 
self. There was no more reason a month 
ago, or even a week ago, why people 
should know where British Guiana is, 
than where Griqualand is, or the Trans- 
vaal Republic. How many people know 
to-day where the Rand gold mines are? 
The newspapers have teemed with ac- 
counts of these mines, and of the * Kaffir 
circus,’’ for a whole year, yet if a map of 
Africa were laid before the audience that 
filled the hall of Cooper Institute, or any 
other mixed audience, not one in fifty 
could put their fingers within a thousand 
miles of the place; and no blame to 
them for that. Richard Cobden once 
said that not one in ten of the fellows of 
Oxford University, if they had a map of 
the United States befcre them, could teil 
where Chicago was, or come within a 
thousand miles of it, although 25 per cent. 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain ob- 
tained their food from that place. Now, 
if Mr. George was right in saying that the 
average American citizen did not know a 
month > where British Guiana is, is it 
likely that he knew whether the Monroe 
Doctrine applied to it or not? The ques- 
tion answers itself. Mr. Cleveland must 
have presumed upon this ignorance when 
he sent in his threatening message. He 
assumed that people would take his word 
for it that the Monroe Doctrine was in- 
fringed. This they have done to a very 
large and dangerous extent. 





The General of the Army, Nelson A. 
Miles, made a speech at the New Eng- 
land dinner in Philadelphia on Monday 
week which is described by those who 
heard it as a most impressive protest 
against the barbarity of war. Like most 
men who have done their fighting in the 


It was not their meet- ; 





field, not on paper, he has only words of 
reprobation for those who are crying, 
**On to war! Any kind of a war so long 
as we have a war!’ Gen. Miles spoke 
with great earnestness of the absolute 
need of a general conviction that a war 
was just, before the possibility of the 
American people’s going into it or suc- 
ceeding in it could be thought of. It was 
a needful warning, too, which he gave the 
citizens of Philadelphia, with their com- 
merce of $400,000,00) a year, when he re- 
minded them that not a single modern 
gun stood between them and the sea. Of 
course, Gen. Miles could say nothing of 
current war alarms, but his significant 
plea for peace and moderation, coming 
from such a source, is most timely and 
welcome. A fortnight ago, though, the 
Jingoes would have been clamoring for his 
instant dismissal. 





The South has cut a very creditable 
figure during the past fortnight. Like 
every other section, it has suffered from 
the too frequent lapse of its newspapers 
into the control of men who have no pro- 
per appreciation of the editor’s obligation 
to take a calm view of events, and quiet 
rather than intensify an unreasoning popu- 
lar excitement. Then, too, the South has 
felt a special obligation to manifest its 
entire readiness to support the national 
authorities loyally if a crisis should come, 
in view of the fact that the last time the 
Federal Government was engaged in war 
it was with the Southern States. Under 
these circumstances it was inevitable that 
there should have been a good deal of 
wild taik in that part of the country; but 
a number of the leading editors did not 
lose their heads, and the tone of the 
Southern press now compares favorably 
with that of Northern newspapers. The 
Charleston News and Courier,which has 
been on the right side throughout, ex- 
presses the not unjustifiable opinion that 
‘*the good sense and cool judgment dis- 
played by the Southern press in this time 
of unusual and unnecessary excitement 
will be of lasting benefit to the South, and 
contribute vastly to the commercial and 
industrial development of this part of the 
country.” 





The inborn and intense hatred which 
Americans and Englishmen have for each 
other has had some curious manifesta- 
tions during the past ten days. At the 
very moment that third-term organs of 
hate, like the Sun, were declaring that 
nothing would be so popular in this coun- 
try as a war with England, and while the 
President was being made to believe that 
nine-tenths of the people were of his 
mind, the real feelings of sympathy and 
solidarity between the two nations began 
to stir, and have led to some of the most 
remarkable interchanges of international 
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greetings ever recorded. Messages of 
peace have passed between churches, 
chambers of commerce, ard trade associa 
tions. The appeal from English men of 
letters to their American brethren to do 
their best to prevent a civil war in Eng- 
lish literature, was perhaps couched in 
somewhat hysterical terms, but spoke, 
after all, for a strong and genuine senti- 
ment on both sides of the ocean. It was 
but an echo of Tennyson’s message, an 
expression of the real continuity of life 
that still binds this country to England, 
and a conviction that our kest civil life 
and ideals are due to ‘‘that deep chord 
which Hampden smote.” 





The reports of the committee on ways 
and means on the financial situation are 
as petty as the conduct of both House 
and Senate in rushing madly at the Pre- 
sident’s heels when he sent his war scare 
to Congress. The committee assumes 
first that the trouble with the finances is 
a lack of revenue, although the Treasury 
holds a hundred millions of surplus of the 
kinds of money it does not want; being 
the very kind that this sapient committee 
proposes to give it some more of. In or- 
der to do this, it proposes a tariff on wool, 
not to furnish revenue for the Govern- 
ment, but to favor special interests at the 
expense of the consumers of woollen 
goods. An increased duty on sugar 
would really give the Government more 
revenue if more were needed, as it is not. 
All the tariff talk is a mere blind. Those 
who voted for the committee’s bill, ac- 
cordingly, know that its effects, even if it 
should pass the Senate and be signed by 
the President, would not be felt in the re- 
venue returns of the Government for a 
whole year. Moreover, the declared pur- 
pose of the bill is to curtail importations. 
Since revenue is collected from goods 
which come in, and not from goods 
which are kept out, the result must be a 
still further shrinkage of the public re- 
ceipts. Therefore the tariff bill is a game 
of false pretences. Probably those who 
voted for it do not expect that it will be- 
come a law. 





The debate on the bond bill showed. 


clearly that the Republicans are getting 
ready to jump on the President with both 
feet when the terms of the new loan are 
announced. They say that a 3 per cent. 
bond can easily be sold at par if offered as 
‘*a popular loan.’’ They have fixed that 
rate in the bill, and have provided that all 
loans made hereafter shall be negotiated 
in pursuance of advertisement. Nearly 
two years ago the Government tried to 
sell $50,000,000 of bonds for gold in that 
way. The ‘popular’ part of the loan 
panned out at something less than two 
millions. “The Government’s credit was 


better then than it is now, yet the loan 
would have been a total failure had not 
the bankers come in at the very last day 
and subscribed for all that was left—that 
is, for all except the two millions. 


A po- 








pular loan at 3 per cent. now would bring 
nothing. If the Senate should pass this 
bill in time, it might be worth while to 
try the effect of such an advertisement for 
the purpose of demonstrating its futility. 
There is not the least probability, how- 
ever, that the Senate will pass it at all. 
There was only thirty-four majority for it 


-in the House, and the elements of opposi- 


tion to it in the Senate are relatively much 
greater, especially the Republican opposi- 
tion. This is composed of men who want 
the country brought to a silver basis or a 
paper basis. The men who want a depre- 
ciated currency are much stronger in the 
Senate than in the House, and they have 
the further advantage that there is no 
rule in the Senate for terminating debate. 
In this matter the Senate is as badly off 
as it was in 1893, when the Sherman re- 
peal bill was pending. The situation of 
the Government, however, is such that it 
cannot wait. It can hardly wait for ordi- 
nary debate. Its demand notes must be 
met. They must be met, too, in such a 
way as to give assurance that they will be 
paid regularly and continuously, since 
otherwise there will be a panic like that of 
last February, when gold was drawn 
largely for private hoarding. The upshot 
of the whole matter is that the bond bill, 
as passed by the House, is worthless, but 
that it will be stopped in the Senate be- 
cause it is not bad enough. The Govern- 
ment will then resort to the same legisla- 
tion that it used when the bond-syndicate 
transaction was made. The rate of in- 
terest will be high, corresponding to the 
needs of the borrower, and then the Re- 
publicans will turn all their batteries on 
the President. 





Speaker Reed finds that he, too, has a 
team of wild horses on his hands, as Mr. 
Harrison said that President Cleveland 
would find that he had when the last 
Congress met. When the Maine man was 
Speaker before, the Republicans had only 
a bare majority of the House, and it was 
simply necessary to decide upon a course of 
party action in order to bring an irresisti- 
ble pressure to bear upon any member 
who was inclined to be recalcitrant. But 
it is a very different thing to warn a Rep- 
resentative that he must surrender his 
own convictions or wreck the prospects of 
the party when he can see that his vote 
may turn the scales, and to “bring him 
into line’? when there is a Republican 
majority of over 130 to draw upon. The 
crack of the party whip even by a czar 
who had just taken the reins in hand had 
no effect upon nearly fifty Republican 
Representatives on Saturday, and the 
Speaker had a narrow escape from defeat 
at the very opening of the session. 





Mr. Reed suffers seriously now from 
the lack of that quality which made him 
so powerful six years ago. Then he was 
bold to the verge of rashness, and defiant 
of all opposition in the party ranks. His 
very audacity made him irresistible, and 





Republican Representatives who did not 
agree with him had to support him, how- 
ever much against their will. But now 
he is hampered by his Presidential ambi- 
tion, and his consequent unwillingness to 
run the risk of offending members who 
may control the choice of delegates from 
their districts to the Republican national 
convention. He wants support from the 
States that believe in greenbacks and free 
silver coinage, as well as from those that 
are outspoken for sound money. More- 
over, he knows that McKinley and Har- 
rison have friends and supporters on the 
Republican side of the House who’ would 
like to see him tripped up, and he there- 
fore feels that he must pick his way with 
great caution. The effect of all this is 
that the Thomas B. Reed of 1895-’96 is a 
very different personality from the Tho- 
mas B. Reed of 1889-’90, and the indica- 
tions are that he will be a much less 
forceful Speaker during this session than 
he was six years ago, without, however, 
making up for his losses from this source 
by an accession of popular confidence on 
the ground of his conservatism. 





The State of Maine has now a record 
for unbroken service, in one or other 
branch of Congress, on the part of all of 
her delegation, which itis safe to say that 
no other commonwealth has ever equalled 
in the history of the country. Frye en- 
tered the House of Representatives in 
1871 and served there continuously until 
1881,when he was promoted to the Senate 
as Blaine’s successor, and recently began 
a term that will end in 1901. At the same 
time Eugene Hale entered the Senate as 
Hamlin’s successor, and he has been twice 
re-elected. Mr. Reed entered the House in 
1877, and has now entered upon his tenth 
consecutive term. Mr. Dingley joined him 
in 1881, and Messrs. Boutelle and Milli- 
ken in 1883, and each of these three has 
been reélected every two years since he 
entered. Until 1883 Maine had five Rep- 
resentatives; since then only four. Begin- 
ning with 1883 and ending with 1897, the 
entire delegation in both Senate and House 
will have gone without a single change 
for a period of fourteen years. The result 
is that Maine has carried off an extraor- 
dinary proportion of congressional honors: 
Mr. Reed is Speaker of the House, Mr. 
Frye is to be President pro tem. of the 
Senate when the Republicans come into 
control of the upper branch, Mr. Dingley 
is chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee, and Mr. Boutelle has an important 
chairmanship. 





The new Republican Governor of Ken- 
tucky has made a very unfortunate start. 
After uttering in his inaugural brave and 
sound words against lynching and in favor 
of maintaining the laws, his first official 
act was to pardon, in advance even of his 
conviction or trial, a man who had been 
arrested on election day for violation of 
the law against carrying concealed wea- 
pons. Worse still, the object of executive 
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favor was a man whose occupation makes 
him a daily violator of the laws—a man 
engaged in the lottery business, which is 
a felony in Kentucky. The exercise of 
the pardoning power in advance of con- 
viction has always been exceedingly rare, 
and is never justified save in those very 
exceptional cases where malice or acci- 
dent or popular feeling has plainly sub- 
jected a good citizen to the unmerited 
odium of an arrest. That it should be 
used in behalf of a professional lawbreaker, 
and apparently for political reasons, is 
disgraceful. That it should save such a 
law-breaker from even so much as a fine 
for the offence of carrying a concealed 
weapon, is a fresh threat to the safety of 
life in a community where every official is 
bound to use all his influence against a 
return to barbarism. 





Chief-Justice Snodgrass of the Tennes- 
see Supreme Court is not without defend- 
ers. One of them writes to the Nashville 
Banner, which had condemned him for 
shooting a lawyer who had criticised one 
of his decisions, to say that “the Judge 
did exactly right,’’? and that ‘*he could 
not have done otherwise without disgrac- 
ing the State and the high position which 
he occupies.’’ Nor does the Banner’s 
correspondent stop with justifying Snod- 
grass in this particular case. He carries 
the argument to its logical conclusion, and 
boldly maintains that it is the lack of 
Snodgrasses that is ruining the judiciary 
of this country. Upon this point he says: 


‘““No man is fit to be on the Supreme bench 

or hold any other high public trust in this 
great republic who is not the personification of 
chivalry and honor, and the trouble with the 
country now is that there are too many of the 
white-livered fellows occupying high positions. 
The degrading crusade against the manhood of 
the citizen by the white-livered moral censors 
since the war has well-nigh degraded our peo- 
ple.” 
This is no mere matter of theory. The 
Banner’s correspondent appeals to his- 
tory, and asks the world to ‘‘ compare the 
men of that chivalric age that gave birth 
to our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution with the present genera- 
tion, and behold the difference.’ It is 
well for a degenerate age thus to be re- 
minded how often George Washington 
used to draw his revolver on any editor 
who ventured to criticise him, how fre- 
quently Thomas Jefferson would leave his 
desk in the State Department in order to 
call to account some politician who ques- 
tioned the purity of his motives, and what 
a common occurrence it was for Chief- 
Justice Jay, when he left the Supreme 
Court room, to shoot down some upstart 
of a lawyer who had expressed doubt as 
to his being the greatest jurist in the his- 
tory of the world. 





Ohio has a prison-labor problem for the 
new Legislature to solve. The last body 
of lawmakers enacted a statute which 
restricts the output of convict-made goods 
to 10 per cent. of the product of the free 
labor of the State in the same line of ma- 





nufacture. This law was due to an agi- 
tation on the part of workingmen in cer- 
tain industries, who claimed that they 
were being ruined by the cheap goods put 
on the market by contractors for prison 
labor. It has proved even more effective 
than was anticipated. The restriction of 
output to one-tenth of the total product 
outside of the penitentiary has rendered 
it impossible for the State to secure enough 
contracts in any industry to keep the 
prisoners at work. The result is that 500 
men who have been sentenced by the 
courts to hard labor sit in idleness, and 
suffer all the demoralizing consequences 
of inactivity which we have seen under 
similar circumstances in this State. The 
frequent recurrence of such a state of 
things in our penal institutions is a re- 
proach to the modern capacity for gov- 
ernment. 


The recent strike among the street-car 
men in Philadelphia has served incident- 
ally to show one advantage of the high- 
license system that prevails in Pennsylva- 
nia. It has always been held that the 
large sum demanded for the privilege of 
conducting a saloon not only must incline 
the holders of licenses to obey the law 
when its violation threatened so heavy a 
loss as the withdrawal of the privilege, 
but also would secure a higher order of 
men as saloon-keepers than when anybody 
can get the chance tosell liquor for a petty 
sum. This theory has been demonstrated 
to be correct in Philadelphia. Appreciat- 
ing the danger to the public peace involv- 
ed in keeping the saloons open evenings 
while many thousands of idle and despe- 
rate men were abroad, the Director of Pub- 
ic Safety requested the holders of licenses 
to close their places at the end of the after- 
noon. He could only ask this, not require 
it, as the law gives no city official the right 
to close saloons except during the hours 
required by the State law; and yet the mere 
request was universally complied with 
throughout the city. Such action would 
hardly be possible in a city of low license, 
and the incident furnishes a fresh argu- 
ment in favor of demanding a large sum 
for the privilege of liquor-selling. 





The burning issue in the State of Wash- 
ington week before last was not whether 
there should be a war with England, but 
whether a citizen of Tacoma should be 
allowed to keep a Chinese cook. Some 
years ago the Chinese were ‘run out” of 
the city, and until recently they have un- 
derstood that their treaty rights did not 
entitle them to residence in Tacoma. 
Not long ago, however, a prominent citi- 
zen engaged a Chinese cook and another 
household servant of the same race. The 
greatest excitement ensued, and a strong 
element favored driving the two China- 
men out of town immediately. One of 
the two concluded that the safest plan 
was to leave of his own accord, but the 
other stood his ground. It was finally 





agreed to refer the question whether he 
should be allowed to remain to the 
Chamber of Commerce, and “ the largest 
and most representative gathering of 
business men held in a long time”’ re- 
sponded to the call for the meeting. For- 
tunately for the reputation of the city, 
after full consideration, a report present- 
ed by the trustees of the Chamber was 
adopted, advising that the Chinese agita- 
tion be speedily dropped, and declaring 
that it has no place in Tacoma; that the 
city, being a seaport town, is necessarily 
cosmopolitan, and that all nationalities 
should be given equal rights in the com- 
munity. The report held that it was en- 
tirely improbable that any considerable 
number of Chinese would come, and con- 
cluded : 


‘The members of the Chamber of Commerce 
pledge themselves here and now, as law-abiding 
citizens, to sustain and uphold the Mayor of 
this city in any effort he may be called upon to 
make to’suppress lawlessness or disorder grow- 
ing out of the agitation of the so-called Chinese 
question.” 


Thursday’s Wool and Cotton Report- 
er said of the year just closing, that in 
the wool business 1895 has been “ signally 
eventful,’? having ‘‘ broken all previous 
records in the volume of sales.”” As com- 
pared with 1894, the increase of foreign 
and domestic wool sold has been 86,000,- 
000 pounds. The year has also been 
‘* memorable,’? adds the /eporter, for 
‘*an unprecedented development of the 
worsted industry,’’ and for ‘‘some tardy 
recovery in values of the staple from the 
depression of two years ago’ (McKinley- 
tariff times). It quotes the prices of seve- 
ral lines of domestic wool to show the ad- 
vance scored under free wool. If the new 
Republican wool-tax ever reaches the Pre- 
sident, this leading organ of the wool trade 
and woollen manufacture will furnish him 
all the reasons he needs to veto it. 





War-ta!k as a partisan trick is some- 
thing about which the German Conserva- 
tives have little to learn. Whenever they 
find themselves too hard pressed political- 
ly, they get up a great row over the army 
estimates, or navy enlargement, and come 
out strong in behalf of the fatherland. 
They are just now trying, by a little di- 
version of this kind, to rally from the se- 
vere check they received in the Reichstag 
by the defeat of the anti-revolution bill 
and the loss of prestige involved in the 
forced resignation of Von Koller, the great 
lése-majesté prosecutor. The occasion 
seized is the proposal to make full bat- 
talions out of half-battalions; and as the 
Reichstag must vote the money required 
for this increase of the army, a great deal 
has had to be heard about being “ true to 
the Kaiser from head to foot,’’ protecting 
the frontiers against the foe, and all that. 
The thing may succeed, as similar tricks 
have so many times succeeded, but at 
least nobody in Germany is imposed upon 
by it at this time of day. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


Ons of the best passages in Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s sermon on Sunday week was what 
follows: 

“One point, however, it may not be amiss 
to make, seeing how much talk there is just 
now of ‘Doctrine,’ and seeing also that doc- 
trine is a matter well within the lines of the 
pulpit’s liberties. I remark, then, that in all 
questions where a ‘doctrine’ is involved, no- 
thing is more important than that we should 
distinguish between husk and kernel, bark and 
pith, shell and substance. The letter of the 
doctrine is one thing, the spirit of it is another. 
What were the framers of a doctrine driving 
at when they set it forth, what was the con- 
viction that lay behind their words, what was 
the end at which they aimed, the thought 
they labored to express? That is the way in 
which large-minded theologians look at and in- 
terpret the doctrines of religion ; would it be 
amiss on the part of statesmen if they were to 
scan and sift political doctrine after the same 
fashion? And if we were to subject to that 
sort of analysis the particular doctrine which 
is now so hotly discussed, should we not find 
the essence of it to be in our resolve that there 
shall be on this side of the Atlantic no subvert 
ing of that form of government which we call 
free ?” 

If our politicians had any resemblance 
to “‘large-minded theologians,’’ they would 
of course have sought out the original in- 
tention of the framers of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and have examined it from genera- 
tion to generation in the light of that in- 
tention. Any one who examined it in 
that light would have found that the ker- 
nel and spirit of it was the fear that Eu- 
ropean monarchies would do what the 
Spaniards were then trying todo in South 
and Central America, and what the French 
tried to do afterwards in 1863 in Mexico— 
impose governments on the people by the 
use of foreign force—and that a set of 
such governments on this continer.t would 
then endanger our republican institutions 
here. 

This was a perfectly rational view. The 
talk of the Holy Alliance, and the invasion 
of Spain by the French, al! lent color to 
it. Canning believed it, and expressed 
his belief in a proposal to resist European 
aggression of this sort in America, in 
combination with the United States. Had 
this view been adhered to, the Monroe 
Doctrine would have become every year 
of less importance to us, and have receiv- 
ed less mention, as we grew stronger and 
the European Powers more liberal and less 
aggressive. Since the Monroe Doctrine 
was propounded, France, which was one 
of the members of the Holy Alliance, has 
become a republic; Austriaand Germany, 
other members of it, have become, as has 
Italy, which they were holding in bond- 
age, parliamentary monarchies. England 
has become a trading republic in all but 
in name, and we have risen from a nation 
of 10,000,000 to one of 70,000,000. The 
sole attempt ever made since Monroe’s 
time—that in Mexico—ended in most tra- 
gical defeat. The death of Maximilian 
and the overthrow of the French Empire 
were as solemn warnings against any 
other attempt to Europeanize any Ameri- 
can state as history contains on any sub- 
ject. 
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But, strange to say, the more the Mon- 
roe Doctrine lost its importance the more 
eagerly our politicians went to work to 
‘“‘develop it.’”? There is nothing in the 
history of Christian doctrine which can 
compare with the unrolling which Mr. 
Monroe has undergone at the hands of his 
disciples. Abyssinian Christianity is con- 
sidered a good way off from the New Tes- 
tament Gospel, but it is not nearly so far 
from it as the Monroeism of Olney and 
Lodge and Chandler, and the general 
Jingo multitude, from the Monroeism of 
Monroe. In reading Mr. Olney’s despatch 
the other day, we were, in fact, irresistibly 
reminded of the things a clever juggler 
extracts from a hat. First will come a 
photograph, then some baby-linen, then a 
flower, then a pair of drawers, and then a 
sausage, and then an endless ribbon. 

Although there has been much hammer- 
ing out of the doctrine by the newspaper 
youths and by the politicians, the real 
work of development did not begin until 
last year. In theearly part of 1895 we were 
simply lending ‘‘ good offices’’ to bring 
about a settlement of the dispute by me- 
diation, just as Mr. Monroe himself might 
have done before the birth of the Doc- 
trine; just as any Power might do to-day. 
The first article that comes out of the hat 
is an ‘‘ admitted canon of international 
law ’? that any nation may interfere, if it 
pleases, in any quarrel between any other 
two nations. To call this a ‘canon of 
international law’’ is almost funny, be- 
cause it is as old as the Aryan race, being 
neither more nor less than the right of 
every nation to go to war if it pleases. 
The next is a prohibition, directed to Eu- 
ropean Powers, to make a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama. Next a prohibi- 
tion against Cuba being transferred to 
any other European Power. Next, in- 
ability of the United States to act as me- 
diator jointly with European Powers in 
a dispute between two American states. 
Next, that ‘‘any permanent political 
union between a European and American 
state is unnatural and inexpedient,’’ and 
that any such union is dangerous to the 
United States. Next, that the United 
States and the Spanish American states 
are by ‘‘ geographical proximity, natural 
sympathy, and similarity of governmental 
constitutions our friends and allies com- 
mercially and politically.’ This is the 
most marvellous of the developments, and 
corresponds to the baby-linen in the jug- 
gler’s hat. Next is the doctrine that if 
the European Powers were now allowed 
‘to convert American states into pro- 
vinces or colonies of their own,” ‘the 
struggle now going on for the acquisition 
of Africa might be transferred to South 
America,’’ and the “ partition of all South 
America between the various European 
Powers’? would soon take place. Next, 
that ‘‘suggestions of the friendliness of 
the European Powers, and their good will 
towards us, and their dispositions, should 
they be our neighbors, to dweH with 
us in peace and, harmony,” are of no 








value. All this, Mr. Olney says, is ‘* Ame- 
ricau public law, founded on principle 
and abundantly sanctioned by prece- 
dent.” 

Next comes the ‘‘development”’ that 
the Monroe message, in sanctioning ‘* Eu- 
ropean colonies or dependencies then 
existing on this continent,’’ meant, ‘* then 
existing with their limits then existing,” 
and, of course, that, where the limits were 
not defined, the American state was to 
draw the boundary line to please itself, 
and that the United States might decide 
in what manner the boundary line should 
be determined. Next, that strong Euro- 
pean states must always submit to arbi- 
tration any claim made by weak American 
states, and that it is the duty and privi- 
lege of the United States to chastise the \ 
strong states if they refuse._| Next, that~\ 
Great Britain’s refusal to arbitrate is in- 
jurious ‘‘ to the interests of the people of 
the United States, as well as oppressive in 
itself,’? and will justify war. After this 
the last and greatest development of all, 
that the United States is ‘‘ sovereign on 
this continent ’’ and actually rules it, will 
excite no surprise. 

We are sure that Dr. Huntington will 
agree with us that not only in noone year, 
but in no one century, of the Christian 
church, was one-tenth part as much ever 
got out of any one Christian doctrine by 
the most industrious theologian as Mr. 
Olney has got out of the Monroe Doctrine 
within the present year. What makes the 
performance all the more extraordinary is, 
that although the European Powers have 
never formally accepted the original Mon- 
roe Doctrine, they have practically accept- 
ed it in its original purity. None of them 
would now attempt to oppress, or encroach 
on, or impose a foreign government on, an 
American state. But they had not accept- 
ed it as “‘a canon of international law,” 
and probably will never be got to do so, 
any more than the Olney developments. 
The reason is very simple. Any nation 
can hold any doctrines it pleases as to its 
own hopes, aims, or duties in this world, 
just as a private man can hold what the 
Catholics call ‘* pious opinions.” But if it 
produces a doctrine that brings it in con- 
tact with foreigners, and is to govern its 
conduct towards them, the doctrine is sim- 
ply a sort of declaration of war which 
sleeps until the occasion for its application 
arises. The doctrine has no place in in- 
ternational law until all other nations agree 
to it. It owes all its importance to the 
threat which backs it. If Mr. Olney had 
any proper conception of what he was ar- 
guing about, he might have disposed of the 
whole matter in half a column. All he need 
have said to Lord Salisbury was, ‘‘If you 
don’t arbitrate that boundary line with 
Venezuela, we shall go to war with you as 
soon as we hear from you.’’ His argu- 
mentative discussion is really not only con- 
tradictory and difficult of comprehension, 
but unnecessary. As heand the President 
have left the doctrine to-day, it is simply 
a challenge to the world to fight the United 
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States, and has no more law in it than 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. 





VENEZUELA AS A SISTER REPUBLIC. 


Ir is a remarkable example of the power 
of words to take the place of ideas that 
our Government should now revert to the 
Monroe Doctrine and call upon us to 
stand by Venezuela, asa republic, against 
Great ‘Britain—our ally in the previous 
controversy—as a monarchy. Of course, 
Venezuela is called a republic, as Great 
Britain is called a monarchy; but if we go 
behind the names and consider the facts, 
what do we find? Are the institutions of 
Venezuela republican ? Is its government 
popular? It is notorious that in Latin 
America the majority of the so-called re- 
publics are military dictatorships, tem- 
pered by periodical revolutions. In the 
intermediate periods between successive 
dictatorships their condition is one of an- 
archy. During the reign of each military 
tyrant the forms of republican govern- 
ment are observed; elections are held; but 
the “‘ purity of the ballot’ is protected 
by troops, and the success of the govern- 
mental candidates is assured by the show 
of armed force. During the periods of 
revolutionary anarchy all traces of re- 
publicanism disappear. There is no secu- 
rity for life or property except in the case 
of foreigners, who ‘are protected by the 
war-vessels of their respective countries. 
Nowhere did Mr. Olney have his eye 
more off the fact than when, in his horror 
at the idea of * monarchical” England 
getting 33,000 more square miles in South 
America, he enlarged upon “ the opposite 
principle ”’—* the inalienable right of self- 
government ’’—which Venezuela so happi- 
ly illustrates. Not only by ‘“‘ geographical 
proximity,” but by ‘‘ natural sympathy ” 
and ‘similarity of governmental constitu- 
tion,” she is our “ friend and ally.” How 
then could we, with our “ vital interest in 
the cause of popular self-government,”’ 
allow the “subjugation”? of this model 
and sister republic by any European power 
committed to the ‘ monarchical princi- 
ple”? Our Secretary, it is true, seems 
aware that there have been “ frequent in- 
ternal revolutions’’ in Venezuela, but these 
are for him only a good reason why she 
had not more constantly opposed the ag- 
gression of Great: Britain—not at all an 
impeachment of her pure republicanism. 
Yet it needs but a glance at Venezuelan 
history, a slight acquaintance with the 
writings of travellers, and a reference to 
our own diplomatic dealings with Vene- 
zuela, to show the true nature of t! 
‘* popular self-government ”’ in which 
Olney displays so vital an interest. 
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He adopted the convenient custom of hav- 
ing himself declared President for four 
years, then of going as Minister to France 
and England for four years, leaving one 
of his creatures in the Presidential chair, 
and then returning to be President again 
himself. The present President, Gen. 
Crespo, got his office by a revolution, held 
it two years as Dictator, meanwhile con- 
fiscating the property of all who had op- 
posed him, and then went through the 
form of being elected President by a Con- 
gress elected by himself, 

Venezuelan devotion to the inalienable 
right of self-government is finely illus- 
trated by events that took place no longer 
ago than 1892. In that year there was a 
dispute as to the validity of the title of 
President Palacio, pending the election of 
a successor under a new constitution. The 
opinion of the Supreme Court was in- 
voked. The judges found against the Pre- 
sident. He promptly threw all of them 
into jail—except the ones that ran away. 
Then the President asked Congress to 
pass‘a resolution affirming his title. When 
it et or to do so, he had it closed by 
troops, and had all the members who voted 
against him arrested. Every member of 
the federal council was also imprisoned. 
All the newspapers except the Govern- 
ment organ were suppressed. Martial law 
was declared, and the President issued a 
proclamation agserting, in the most patri- 
otic terms, his earnest purpose to “ safe- 
guard the liberties of the people.’ He 
went on to say that, as * guardian of the 
Constitution and the, law,’’ it would be 
necessary for him to become Dictator, 
though this did not mean “a personal 
government, which, | in my strict republi- 
can convictions alahor.”” Mr. Olney him- 
self could not be more emphatic on that 
point. 

Venezuela’s r eeord as a stanch friend 
and ally of this country is fully up to her 
shining exam) Je of republicanism. The 
volumes of ov » foreign Correspondence re- 
veal a succer gion of en ,barrassments and 
embroilmen ts with her Government. Two 
late instan’ seg of hey extreme friendliness 
to us shor Jd appes’, with especial force to 
brad Reprv iblican ?,riends. She rejected the 
Blaine-) fcKinl ,y proffer of reciprocity, 
and did it in offensive terms. Her Con- 
STessT egolvr 4 that, in the first place, they 
did r jot w ant to abate any of their cus- 
tomr 4 AV ties, and, furthermore, that they 
did n¢ t want to discriminate in favor of 
Te manufacturers of the United States 
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@8 Against those of Europe, with whom 
4 the y were, and desired to continue, on 
th e best of terms. This from our ‘na- 
*ural, commercial, and political ally’’! 
In 1871 three American steamers were 
seized by Venezuelan belligerents, and a 
.claim for damages was, in consequence, 
z,1ken up and pushed by our State De- 
pa ttment. Venezuela promised indem- 
nit Y again and again, but would never 
up. Negotiations dragged along for 





ing and empowering the President of the 
United States to take such measures as 
in his judgment may be necessary to 
promptly obtain indemnity from the Ve- 
nezuelan Government; and to 
secure this end he is authorized to em- 
ploy such means or exercise such power 
as may be necessary.” This resolution 
became a law without President Harri- 
son’s signature. But oh the difference to 
Mr. Olney if it had been England and 
Lord Salisbury proposing such violence 
against our friend, ally, and sister repub- 
lic ! 

In a word, the American Secretary of 
State’s references to Venezuelan republi- 
canism and friendship and English mon- 
archy and hostility have no more to do 
with the facts than with the planet Jupi- 
ter. Hundreds of Americans in the Tur- 
kish Empire, many of them from Mr. 
Olney’s own State, pray God every day 
that England may take Syria or Armenia 
and give the natives and American resi- 
dents alike justice, liberty, and protection 
to life and property. At the same moment 
the head of their own Government is 
asserting that if Great Britain should re- 
tain English law and representative gov- 
ernment over 33,000 square miles in South 
America, where it now exists, the people 
of the United States would be compelled 
to arm themselves to the teeth and rush 
into a bloody war to undo the outrage. 











THE MA.” 1 COMPANY. 


Tue London Jimes, on the very day of 
receiving the President’s war message, 
spoke significantly of “ the American 
concession-hunters who swarm in Caracas 
and are responsible for much of the ex- 
citement in Venezuela.”” We have receiv- 
ed several letters since the message was 
sent to Congress, requesting us to look 
into the matter of the Manoa Oompany, 
with a view to seeing whether any Ame- 
rican capitalists or adventurers were pri- 
vately interested in getting up a war be- 
tween this country and Great Britain. An 
allusion was made in one of Lord Salis- 
bury’s despatches to concessions granted 
by Venezuela in the disputed territory 
after an agreement had been reached by 
the two governments to treat it as neutral 
ground pending the negotiation. He used 
the following language: 

‘While, however, the Venezuelan Minister 
constantly stated that the matter was under 
active consideration, it was found that in the 
same year a concession had been given by his 
Government to Gen Pulgar, which included 
a large portion of the territory in dispute. 
This was the third breach by Venezuela of the 

t of 1850. 
oe Early in 1884, news arrived of a fourth 
breach by Venezuela of the agreement of 1850 
through two different grants, which covered 
the whole of the territory ™m dispute, and as 
this was followed by actual attempts to settle 
on the disputed territory, the British Govern- 
ment could no longer remain inactive. & 

«¢ Warning was, therefore, given to the Ven- 
ezuelan Government and to the concession- 
aires, and a British magistrate was sent into 
the threatened district to assert the British 
rights.” 





twe, ‘ty years till, finally, in 1890, Con- 


Lord Salisbury mentioned no names or 
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nationalities, any more than he did in his 
quiet little remark to Mr. Olney, apropos 
of arbitration, that ‘‘the task of insuring 
compliance with the award when it is 
made is not exempt from difficulty.”’ It 
was quite evident, however, that he knew 
as well who the concessionaries were as 
he did what country it was that had re- 
fused to pay up after the Bering Sea ar- 
bitration had gone againstit. The Manoa 
Company may not come to take its place 
in diplomatic history alongside the Ship- 
herd claims, the Landrau claime, and the 
Balmaceda nitrate-beds, but it will be 
just as well to keep an eye on it. 

The Evening Post of March 8, 1888, 
printed a letter from a correspondent on 
the subject of the concession to the Ma- 
noa Company, which it now reprints for 
its present interest. One fact of some im- 
portance is, that in 1888 Congressman 
McAdoo of New Jersey appeared as a 
champion of the Manoa Company. This 
individual is now Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. An investigation of the volume 
of official correspondence between the Bri- 
tish and Venezuelan governments printed 
by the latter, at Caracas, in 1887, discloses 
the following facts: An agreement had 
been reached in 1850 to consider the dis- 
puted territory, for the present, as no- 
man’s land; that is, each party was to 
keep hands off until a settlement of some 
kind should be reached. The correspond- 
ence was continued in a very amicable 
tone until 1884, when the fact became 
known that Venezuela had conceded this 
very territory to an American concern 
called the Manoa Company, of which a 
certain Thomas A. Kelly was acting Pre- 
sident, and that Mr. Kelly had taken pos- 
session of it to the extent of sending men 
on it to cut timber and erect a sawmill. 
It appears, also, that Kelly was invested 
with some kind of powers as a functiona- 
ry of Venezuela. When the authorities 
of British Guiana learned these facts, the 
Superintendent of Crown Lands and For- 
ests, Mr. McTurk, sent the following let- 
ter to Kelly : 


“Thomas A. Kelly, President Manager of 

Manoa Company : 

‘*T have the honor to inform you that you 
are now within the limits of British Guiana, 
and those of the district under my jurisdic- 
tion as one of the special magistrates and 
superintendents of crown lands and forests of 
this colony, and therefore you are outside 
your jurisdiction as a functionary of Vene- 
zuela. Whatever notification you should 
make to the inhabitants will be void, and all 
persons in this or any part of the colony, or 
visiting it, will have to conduct themselves in 
accordance with its laws. I must likewise call 
your attention to the notifications put upon 
the trees on the banks of this river as also on 
the rivers Waini and Barima. These notifica- 
tions were fixed where they are by order of 
the Government of British Guiana.” 


The fixing of these notices was at once 
complained of by the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment asa violation of the agreement of 
1850 to consider the territory neutral for 
the time being, the grant to the Manoa 
Company and the partial occupation of 
it by Kelly being absolutely ignored. 
Thus, on the 28th of July, 1886, Guzman 
Blanco, who was then the Venezuelan 





Minister in London, had the effrontery to 
write to Lord Rosebery complaining of 
the placing of the notices in the disputed 
territory, and even of the letters sent to 
Kelly by the authorities of British Gui- 
ana. Kelly or his underlings promptly 
removed the notices from the trees on 
which they were posted and sent them to 
Caracas. They made so complete a job 
of it that Mr. McTurk, the officer of Bri- 
tish Guiana in charge of the district, 
could not find one there in April, 1885. 
Guzman Blanco coolly ignored the in- 
fringement of the bargain which was in- 
volved in the concession to the Manoa 
Company. 

One of the letters in this correspondence 
is addressed by the Secretary of British 
Guiana to C. C. FitzGerald, Phoenix 
Building, No. 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. It is dated October 25, 1884. It 
acknowledges receipt of documents from 
FitzGerald which were apparently in- 
tended to exhibit the title of the Manoa 
Company to the territory in question, and 
it notifies him that anybody trespassing 
on said territory will be prosecuted ac- 
cording to the laws of the colony, From 
FitzGerald’s communication to the Hve- 
ning Post on Saturday it appears that the 
Manoa Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, hitherto unknown, holds a grant 
from the Venezuelan Government com- 
prising a territory ‘‘almost as large as 
New England.”’ Mr. FitzGerald con- 
tends that no part of it is within the 
limits of British Guiana, because the 
terms of the grant carry it only ‘to the 
limit of British Guiana.” The naiveté of 
this argument is charming when we re- 
member that the boundary line of the two 
countries has been a matter of dispute 
for half a century. The assumption of 
FitzGerald that he and Kelly and the 
other Manoans know where that bound- 
ary runs, while the authorities of British 
Guiana do not, shows that he holdsa clue 
which the civilized world might give mil- 
lions to possess. Possessing this secret, 
the Manoans went boldly forward and 
‘‘ properly removed’’ the notices posted 
by the authorities of British Guiana as 
warnings against trespassers. The tres- 
passing, according to FitzGerald, was 
on the part of the British Government 
against ‘‘an American company” which, 
but for this interference with its rights, 
‘6 would be in full operation to-day, giving 
employment to thousands of American 
citizens.’? Moreover, he tells us that, 
‘“‘thanks to the attitude of President 
Cleveland, it will now be possible to do 
business under the American flag in 
Venezuela without fear of future encroach- 
ment’’; implying that this territory, al- 
most as large as New England, has al- 
ready been annexed to the United States 
by the determined action of President 
Cleveland and in virtue of Mr. Olney’s 
views of the ‘‘ sovereignty ”’ of this coun- 
try on the American continent. If this 
is the case, we shall expect FitzGerald 
and Kelly to be the first Senators from 





the State of Manoa, and we are glad to 
be assured that ‘‘ they have no Populist 
or free-silver cranks and have no difficulty 
in maintaining a solid gold basis.’”’ We 
shall have more facts to present on this 
subject hereafter. Meanwhile we com- 
mend Mr. FitzGerald’s letter to public 
attention in connection with ‘‘ President 
Cieveland’s attitude’’ and Olney’s argu- 
ments on sovereignty, and the unanimous 
support given to all three by the Ameri- 
can Congress. 








THE JINGO AND THE MONEY MARKET. 


NorHING was to us more startling in Mr. 
Cleveland’s last two messages than his 
remark, which we quoted last week, that 
patriotism was no substitute for a sound 
currency. Whether this was a conviction 
which had been forced on him by the 
events of the past few days, or whether 
he felt it necessary to remind Congress of 
it as a great financial truth, makes little 
difference. He really addressed himself 
to one of the most remarkable branches 
of Jingo insanity, namely, that which sees 
in the fall in the value of securities and 
the general disturbance of the money mar- 
ket, under the threat of war, the result 
either of a plot of foreign enemies against 
the republic or want of patriotism on the 
part of brokers. The Jingo’s state of 
mind as regards foreign investors is by no 
means a product of his own experience of 
human nature. He would never himself 
think of selling his stocks and bonds at a 
heavy loss in order to spite some foreign 
nation. If you proposed to him, for in- 
stance, to go down to Wall Street and let 
his property go at seventy-five or fifty 
cents on the doliar in order to ‘ bring 
England to her knees,’’ he would treat it 
as a merry conceit. But when you sug- 
gest that this is what Englishmen are do- 
ing to annoy us, he sees nothing wonder- 
ful, much less incredible, in it. In fact, 
in all matters connected with patriotism 
he is as simple and credulous as a medizx- 
val monk. When you begin to tell him 
marvellous stories of what the British 
financiers or the gold-bugs are capable of 
in the way of plots against America, or 
against silver or the greenbacks, far from 
crying, ‘‘Oh, come now,”’ or ‘‘ Hold on 
there,’? he says, ‘‘ Tell me some more; 
what did they donext?’’ His view of the 
Wall Street brokers is somewhat different. 
Everything bad which occurs in Wall 
Street he thinks is due to either the 
timidity or want of patriotism of the 
brokers. When prices fall, he thinks 
either the brokers did it, or wickedly let it 
be done. It would take Dean Swift to 
deal adequately with the exhortations he 
addresses to them under these circum- 
stances. 

The fact is, that Wall Street is but the 
dial-plate on which the condition of the 
business of the country, especially in times 
of disaster, is recorded. Of course, the 
machine does not work this way every 
day; simple speculation often deranges it. 
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But as arule, and especially, as we have 
said, in seasons of depression, Wall Street 
records either the view which careful ob- 
servers take of our financial future, or the 
fears and anxieties or distresses of those 
whose savings are invested in stocks 
and bonds of various descriptions. For 
what the brokers deal in is other people’s 
property. Their action reflects the fears 
and hopes of these people—generally, in 
times like this, their fears. In fact, this 
dial-plate might in days of alarm fairly be 
called an agony-plate. Thousands sell be- 
cause they fear prices are going still lower; 
others, because they fear a stoppage of 
dividends. But the real misery of a panic 
is to be found among the multitude who 
look cn in silence, and see the value of 
of their savings rapidly diminish without 
any earthly means of preventing it, and 
who know that their credit and every- 
body’s credit is being affected by it, that 
their bankers will call for more margin on 
their loans, or will refuse to make them 
apy loans at all on any security they can 
offer, or among the dealers who hoped to 
get their bills renewed and know now that 
it will be impossible, or among the manu- 
facturers who do not know now where the 
money for the next pay-day is to come 
from. So minute, and delicate, and far- 
reaching, in fact, is the machinery of mo- 
dern trade and commerce that a general 
fall of securities in the Stock Exchange is 
sooner or later felt in every corner of the 
country and every branch of industry, 
however humble. Either people find they 
are no longer trusted as they were, or that 
they can afford less. In the one case they 
restrict their producing activity; in the 
other they restrict their purchases. 
There has not been a panic here since 
1857 the blame of which foolish people did 
not lay on “ the brokers,’’ and pronounce 
a ‘“* Wall Street flurry,’? which would be 
confined to Wall Street and would soon 
blow over. But not one of them has fail- 
ed to search out all owners of property in 
every corner of the land. The waters of 
calamity flow silently into every creek and 
inlet, and bring home to everybody who 
has saved, and everybody who produces 
anything to sell, full knowledge of what 
destruction the follf or wickedness of 
rulers has wrought. Worst of all, the 
disaster does not pass by as an inunda- 
tion. Confidence is a plant of slow 
growth, and confidence means credit, and, 
if shaken or cut down, it takes a goed 
while to grow up again. Credit is the 
most wonderful invention of modern civil- 
ization. It means the belief of each man 
in the civilized world that the rest of the 
civilized world: will keep its promises to 
do certain things on certain days. Of 
course, in order to build up this belief, a 
comparatively long period of experience 
is necessary. It has to be based on the 
testimony of years as to the ability and 
willingness of each man’s neighbors and 
customers to do what they said they 
would do. Even when it is strongest and 
most secure, it is the most delicate and 





sensitive of human instruments. The 
slightest shock impairs it; the slightest 
sign of calamity or peril makes it melt 
away; but as long as it lasts it literally 
moves mountains. The statesman or 
ruler who does not think of this when 
shaping his policy or announcing his in- 
tentions, is and ought to be anathema. 
To disturb credit in the modern world 
without good cause is to declare one’s self 
an enemy of mankind. 

America is the one happy country in 
the world whose workable resources far 
surpass its disposable capital. We have 
not a quarter enough capital of our own to 
develop them. We are, therefore, com- 
pelled as a condition of material progress 
to get all we can from Europe. In send- 
ing her millions of emigrants here, she 
has also to send the money to employ 
them. Any one, therefore, who arrests 
this flow of European capital, or who 
frightens it away, is as much an enemy of 
the country as the invader who should 
block our railroads, trample down our 
wheat fields, and close our mines. Let 
him also be anathema. There is a class 
of Jingoes among us who have been and 
are to-day the curse of the Old World 
and a blot on our civilization, who main- 
tain that the poor man ought to be glad 
to be out of work and see his children 
starving if his wages can be used in 
slaughtering the natives of some other 
country in defence of something which a 
small knot of gentlemen at the national 
capital choose to consider the ‘‘national 
honor.’?’ To hear much of the current 
talk which precedes a war, one would 
imagine that ‘national honor’? was 
something that we could handle, taste, or 
cut in slices, whereas in nine cases out of 
ten it is nothing but a notion of the Bill 
Chandlers or Cabot Lodges, to which no 
one would listen for a moment if it re- 
lated to his private affairs. Most wars 
originate in some concoction of a not very 
respectable brain. Hundreds of thou- 
sands perish that some stupid or wicked 
politician may be glorified. 








THE COMMISSION. 


On the 17th of December last the Presi- 
dent sent in a message to Congress con- 
taining the following passage apropos of 
the Venezuela boundary : 


‘*In order that such an examination should 
be prosecuted in a thorough and satisfactory 
manner, I suggest that the Congress make an 
adequate appropriation for the expenses of a 
commission to be appointed by the Executive, 
who shall make the necessary investigation and 
report upon the matter with the least possible 
delay. When such report is made and accept- 
ed, it will, in my opinion, be the duty of the 
United States to resist by every means in its 
power, as a wilful aggression upon its rights 
and interests, the appropriation by Great Bri- 
tain of any lands, or the exercise of govern- 
mental jurisdiction over any territory, which, 
after investigation, we have determined of 
right belong to Venezuela.” 


And he added: 


‘‘In making these recommendations I am 
fully alive to the responsibility incurred, and 
ae pee all the consequences that may 

ollow. 





This is as plain a declaration that war 
will follow the occurrence of certain con- 
tingencies as has ever been made by a 
ruler. It is a proposal to trace the boun- 
dary line between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela, with or without British codpera- 
tion, and impose our finding on Great 
Britain by force. On its face it leaves 
Great Britain only one alternative, accept- 
ance of a condition cast in the most in- 
sulting form, or war. Congress acted 
promptly on the President’s suggestion, 
and passed the following act practically 
without discussion : 

‘Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, that the sum 
of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be and the same is hereby appro- 
priated for the expenses of a commission to be 
appointed by the President to investigate and 
report upon the true divisional line between 
the republic of Venezuela and British Guiana.” 

This is authority to the President to do 
what he proposed to do in the message, 
without modification. 

As soon as this message was made pub- 
lic there was something like a panic in the 
money markets, and American securities 
were sold out in great quantities, and the 
business men, clergy, and professors, and 
thinking persons generally made a great 
outcry. The noisy Jingoes were fright- 
ened by the effect of their uproar on the 
finances, and ceased their applause of the 
President and ceased to talk of war as im- 
minent. The word was passed around 
that ‘‘ there would be no war ’’—some said 
because Great Britain would not fight, 
and others because ‘‘ we should get out 
of it in some way ’’; and offers of service 
in the field ceased to come in. 

Quiet having been in a measure restored 
on both sides of the water, the Jingoes 
and demi-Jingoes have, within a few days, 
begun to pick up courage, and to main- 
tain that although ‘there will be no war,”’ 
the President was right, etc. One of the 
most marked characteristics of the Jingo 
is that he lives in a fool’s paradise, and he 
is consequently always astonished by the 
natural and inevitable consequences of his 
own folly. The only opinion he ever pays 
much attention to is that of his brother 
Jingoes. The world outside does not ex- 
ist for him. In our belief he is now en- 
tering another period of false security, 
probably to be followed by another rude 
awakening, and we believe it for reasons 
that are not far to seek. In the first 
place, the President’s message is a stand- 
ing and very insulting threat to a first- 
class Power, which Lord Salisbury can 
overlook or pass over in silence as long as 
nothing is done under it. He may even 
ignore the creation of the Commission 
and ignore its work. But it is impossible 
that Great Britain will appear before it, 
or even furnish it with evidence, as long 
as the terms of its appointment remain 
unchanged. No ministry would dare to 
face the House of Commons which al- 
lowed a foreign Power to trace a bounda- 
ry for it, under a threat, in territory which 
did not belong to the threatener. Conse- 
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quently, unless we write another polite 
and therefore humiliating despatch aban- 
doning the position taken in the message, 
the Commission will have before it only 
the mess of lies and braggadocio with 
which half-civilized States like Venezuela 
usually carry on controversies. If its 
members are first-class men, fit for such 
work, they will refuse to make any find- 
ing under such conditions. Supposing, 
however, they go on and decide that the 
British line is the correct one,.the reflec- 
tion on the President and Mr. Olney, and 
on the people who have been backing 
them up in this quarrel, ought to be too 
severe to be borne; and we trust it will be 
followed by a period of moral anguish such 
as is known only to the repentant sinner. 

But supposing the Commission finds 
that Great Britain has been encroaching 
on Venezuela, and that the Venezuelan 
line is the true one, then we shall be 
bound, under the message, to fight Great 
Britain in all parts of the world, and to 
offer up our seaboard cities, our foreign 
and coasting trade, our customs revenue, 
and our currency as a sacrifice to Crespo, 
his cabinet, and his concessionaires, be 
sides tens of thousands of lives, and to 
sow the seeds of fresh and endless inter- 
national hates and animosities. Now we 
wish to warn the Jingoes, demi-Jingoes, 
and business men of the community, that 
they must not be talked into false secu- 
rity because the Jingoes have stopped 
‘*hollering,’? and are now shouting that 
‘there will be no war.’’ As long as this 
Commission exists, with the functions and 
consequences defined in the President’s 
message, it will act as a cloud on the rela- 
tions of the two countries, and as more 
than acloud on the money market, There 
will be no return of confidence as long as 
it is at work, because the things depen- 
dent on its decision are too serious. If, 
however, experience—even their own—had 
any influence on Jingoes, we should re- 
mind them that they were all ready in 
1892 to kill Chilians and bombard their 
cities for an offence which was disposed 
of by a few words of written apology. 
But suppose the Chilians had proposed 
on behalf of Great Britain to come up and 
trace the Alaskan boundary for us, and 
to compel us to arbitrate it with a threat 
of force, would a few words of apology 
have disposed of the matter? Why, even 
the Presbyterian Elder who at that time 
filled the Presidential chair would have 
taken the field in person. 

Human nature in Great Britain is much 
what it is here. Our diplomacy is carried 
on so much by persons who are not train- 
ed in the use of diplomatic phrases and 
methods, and is so often mixed up with 
domestic politics, that European diplo- 
matists usually pass by without notice ex- 
pressions which between European na- 
tions would be considered highly offen- 
sive. What is peculiar about the present 
situation is that Messrs. Cleveland and 
Olney have, for the first time since 1812, 
injected into an international controversy 





what the diplomatists call a “ mise en 
demeure,”’ or a peremptory requisition to 
do a certain thing by a certain day or 
take the consequences. This is something 
which the diplomatists of the Old World 
avoid till the last moment—that is, until 
they have determined on war, and are 
quite ready for it. A European diplo- 
matist who should resort to it with a first- 
class Power, and then keep saying, ‘‘ Oh, 
there will be no war,’’ would be run out 
of the country like Louis Napoleon or 
Emile Ollivier, and he would be served 
right. Nothing is more demoralizing to 
man or nation than the habitual use of 
empty threats. If the Jingoes want to 
preserve the respect of mankind, they 
will now face the consequences of their 
own conduct like men. They must not 
continue to applaud the President and at 
the same time assure us that there is no 
danger of war. As long as their Commis- 
sion is in the field, there is danger of war 
which no prudent business man will over- 
look. The situation is too serious for any 
more jocose lying and “hollering.” It 
ought to be faced with calm, and mended, 
if it can be mended now, before we have 
waded too far ever to go back. An ex- 
planatory despatch of some kind could 
still set matters right. 








A DOOMSDAY BOOK DOOMED. 


Iraty, December 11, 1895. 


THE year 1895 seemed destined to close peace- 
fully for Italy. With a large majority for 
the ministry, a decided disinclination to rake 
up old grievances or to exhume decayed scan- 
dals, a languid interest in the social reforms 
proposed for poor Sicily, a cheerful assent to 
the prolongation of the extra-legal coercion 
laws, approval of such ecclesiastical policy as 
shall prevent the Pope from infringing on the 
civil power, confidence that in Africa Bara- 
tieri will hold his own against Negus, Ras and 
Mahdists, satisfaction that the Italian fleet 
takes its place with England for the restraint 
of the unspeakable Turk—there seemed no 
cause that could produce excitement, still less 
agitation, in the country during the winter, 
which promises to be a most rigid one. But, 
on the 25th of November, when the Minister 
of the Treasury made his annual statement in 
the curt, dry manner which is Sonnino’s own, 
he announced that the catasto, or stock-taking 
of the quantity, nature, and value of land in 
{taly, with the names of the present proprie- 
tors thereof, must be suspended, as 182,000,000 
lire would be needed to complete it during the 
next thirty years, and, when completed, it 
would not answer any of the objects for which 
it was originally designed. Had a bomb fallen 
into each city, town, and village of northern 
and central Italy, the alarm could not have 
been greater or more general, and yet Son- 
nino had only expressed the private belief of a 
large portion of the Italians who have watched 
the process of compiling a new Doomsday 
Book ever since it commenced in 1886. That 
it is necessary to ascertain the amount and 
quality of land held by individuals, for the 
purposes of taxation and for adjusting its in- 
cidence, all admit theoretically, and the “ how 
to do it” has been a moot question ever since 
Italy agitated and revolted in order to secure 
an independent national existence. In 1848 





the Ligurians demanded a revision of the 
land-tax, and in 1860 the Lombards strenu- 
ously insisted on being delivered from the 
enormous burdens laid on the land by their 
Austrian oppressors; Venetia joining in the 
demand as soon as the Austrians quitted her 
territory. The exhaustive Agrarian inquiry 
initiated by Bertani, and carried out con 
amore by individuals qualified for the task, 
proved the inequality of the taxes paid not 
only in the different provinces, but also in 
different, though adjacent, communes of the 
same province. 

The system of land surveys is as old as the 
hills in Italy. Servius Tullus introduced it 
into Rome, Gelon into Syracuse. Ulpian has 
handed down a fragment of the old Roman 
Doomsday Book where the size of an estate, its 
product and value, are recorded on the reports 
of the proprietors. When Italy was united, 
it was found that there were twenty-two regis- 
ters compiled for the purposes of taxation, 
all different. The survey of the Milanese ter- 
ritory was made more than a hundred years 
ago; it shows the state of culture at that 
time, and the land-tax bas been imposed from 
then till now on the data then furnished. The 
others were made for the most part at the 
commencement of the century, the latest thir- 
ty years ago. Still, half the surface of the 
country remains without a land survey of any 
kind. As the 25th article of the Constitution 
ordains that ‘‘all citizens shall contribute to 
the maintenance of the state in proportion to 
their property (real or personal),” Minghetti 
opined that no new tax could be equitably 
laid, or existing tax increased, until the land- 
tax had been equalized throughout the new 
kingdom. In 1860 the minister Vegezzi for- 
mally pledged the Government to adjust the 
incidence of land imposts in the following 
year, and in 1861 a commission was nominated 
to apply the speediest and most economical 
methods of ascertaining the value of the land 
and to equalize taxation. Various bills were 
presented, but the war of 1866 and the agita- 
tion for Rome during the following years pre- 
vented the completion of any such projects. 

After the entry into Rome, Cambray-Digny 
and Sella applied themselves to the task ; new 
bills were presented and all were shelved. 
When the Left came to power, the ‘‘ perequa- 
zione” (equalization of the land-tax) formed a 
prominent feature of Depretis’s Stradella pro- 
gramme. He proposed that the state, and not 
the communes, should bear the burden of the 
surveys. The examination, per province, of the 
taxes levied on land brought to light the enor- 
mous disproportion of the burdens ; e. g., the 
province of Leghorr paid .82 lire per head; 
Cremona 10.99, Lodi 11.99. The produce of 
the tax per hectare proves little, but when 
you come to the rate for every 100 lire of in- 
come derived from land, the glaring injustice 
is evident. The Sardinians paid 18.76, Ve- 
nttian Lombardy 44.27, Sicily 17.12, the Mo- 
denese 79.29! At last, in 1885 6, when Depre- 
tis and Magliani, who seemed to think Italy’s 
pecuniary resources inexhaustible, and who 
framed the colossal railway network which 
has nearly suffocated the people in its meshes, 
were masters of the two houses, a law for the 
reorganization of the land-tax passed the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate and re- 
ceived the King’s sanction. Throughout the 
kingdom a uniform cadastral estimative ca- 
tasto, showing the quantity and quality, mea- 
sure and value of every portion of land held, 
was to be made to ascertain the real estate 
and to equalize the land-tax ; the property of 
each commune and of every individual was to 
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be shown on separate maps. A special de- 
partment dependent on the Finance Minister 
created technical and judicial commissions, 
and instituted central and provincial commis- 
sions; a regular hierarchy set to work on a 
task to which that of Sisyphus was a trifle. 
In valuing the land, no account was to be 
taken of special culture or high farming, or of 
partial or total neglect. The value of the land 
was to be estimated according to its actual 
production, each product being rated at its 
minimum price during three years between 
1874 and 1885, and the difference between 
specie and paper money being taken into ac- 
count. The revision of the land-tax was to 
take effect in thirty years. The provinces 
were to pay the expenses of the technical 
boards and of the proviacial commissions, 
to furnish house-room, furniture, and fuel for 
the necessary offices; the communes to pay the 
cost of measuring and defining the boundaries 
of their respective territories, and to pay their 
local officers and agents for the publication 
and notifications necessary ; the proprietors 
to pay the cost of measuring and defining 
the boundaries of their several estates. All 
the other expenses were to be borne by the 
Government. Such were the chief features of 
the famous bill, the framers not hesitating to 
fix 7 per cent. as the land tax to be levied 
on the net income derived. It was provided 
that any province wishing to accelerate the 
operations and advancing half the expenses, 
should be allowed to do so, and, if the task was 
completed in seven years, should be allow- 
ed to apply the 7 per cent. rate provision- 
ally. The Government would reimburse the 
provinces for their advances. 

The debate on the bill was serious and ani- 
mated. Venetian Lombard¥, Modena, and 
other heavily taxed territorfes instructed 
their Deputies to support it, and at once de- 
manded accelerated operations ; but the oppo- 
sition of the lightly taxed provinces was strong 
and cogent. Perfectly impartial persons 
maintained that while a land survey was 
necessary to ascertain the actual quantity 
under cultivation and the incidence of taxa- 
tion, it was imprudent then and there to fix 
the rate tobeapplied. Agriculture, especially 
in Sicily and some of the Neapolitan provinces, 
was progressing ; the low price of wheat, the 
enormous competition of America and Russia 
in those days when protection was heresy, had 
led many proprietors and even peasant farm- 
ers to plough up their fields and plant vines, 
especially when the phylloxera had destroyed 
so large a portion of the French vineyards, 
and the treaty of commerce with France was 
so favorable. Others declaimed against the 
injustice of estimating the value of the land 
by the actual produce, so that a landowner 
who had spent time, money, and intelligence 
in draining, manuring, and tilling his land 
would be highly taxed, whereas absentee own- 
ers of latifundia, or feckless farmers who had 
let their land run to waste and neglected its 
culture altogether, would come off lightly in 
direct ratio to their negligence. The members 
of the advanced Left opposed the whole pro- 
ject on financial grounds. Cairoli, Baccarini, 
and Crispi demonstrated that the bill as it 
stood would entail on the country hundreds of 
millions, and would occupy half a century, so 
that when the object was attained, when the 
quantity of land possessed by each individual 
with its net income in 1886 should be ascer- 
tained, such would be the transformation of 
agriculture—owing to scientific culture, ame- 
lioration of agricultural appliances, the varia- 
tions in the nature and demand of foreign 





markets—that the rate of taxation paid in 
1886 would be unjust and insupportable in the 
next century. The Marquis di Rudini, a large 
landowner of Sicily, then a pillar of the mode- 
rate church, joined in with the dissenters, 
prophesying that instead of equalizing the 
burdens the bill would double the inequalities, 
and produce a fatal regional agitation between 
the northern and southern provinces. 

Crispi, on December 7, 1885, demonstrated 
the fallacy of the estimative catasto, admit- 
ting the wisdom of ‘‘ taking stock of the true 
state of the great factor, land.” The estimative 
operations, he said, will not result in equaliz- 
ing the land tax, and, reviving painful memo- 
ries, will arouse such distrust in the country as 
will prevent their being brought to a success- 
ful conclusion. The estimates as to the pro- 
ductive value of land will always be hypo- 
thetica], will never be able to fix the actual 
income subject to taxation; and when the 
operations are concluded, the real income from 
land will differ essentially from the official es. 
timates. He returned to the charge in Janu- 
ary, 1886: 


‘*If, letting the value of produce and the 
estimate of income alone, confining yourselves 
to a cadastral survey of the land, you ascertain 
the amount of cultivable soil and the present 
owners thereof, you will have data which will 
enable you to arrive by other methods at an 
approximate system of equable taxation.” 


So ardent was the discussion that a yea-and- 
nay vote was insisted on, the Opposition being 
determined that their hostility to the bill 
should pass down to posterity. The majority 
voted for the Depretis-Magliani bill; the chief 
Liberals voted for Crispi’s amendment. Ope- 
rations were commenced with alacrity, and 
millions have been lavished during the last 
nine years. The project was modified in 1894, 
but it was clearly seen that the wheels were 
clogged and the machine would not work. 
Sonnino, on the 25th of November, quietly ob- 
served that, without taking into account the 
expenses devolving on the provinces and the 
communes, the state would have to spend 
182 millions more, provided the work con- 
tinued at its present slow rate, whereas the 
transformation of agriculture is so great that 
the estimates of 1886 no longer apply, so that 
the whole work ought to be accelerated to 
avoid further injustice. This the finances of 
the country do not permit. More than7 mil- 
lions have to be repaid to the provinces which 
have accelerated the cadastral survey ; other 
101¢ millions for the estimates of value. The 
application of the fixed rate of 7 per cent. 
already reduces the land tax by more than 10 
millions ; ergo, increased expense, decreased 
income. Can we, he asks, continue on this 
perilous path ? In some provinces the reform 
of the land tax will be effected in a few years ; 
in others, thirty or thirty-five years may pass 
before it can be completed. 


** Already,” he contin:ed, ‘the agricultural 
conditions of the country are transformed; the 
vine culture is in a deplorable state, owing to 
the cessation of the French market; wheat is 
again grown on a large scale, owing to the 
protective duties‘on foreign grain. Moreover, 
in the application of the law of 1886 intrusted to 
local bodies, the estimates presented by neigh- 
boring provinces are so diverse that it is evi 
dent they are neither true nor just. We must 
halt while there is yet time on this path that 
leads toruin. The Minister of Finance will 
present a bill for the continuation of the ca- 
dastral survey, for the cessation of the esti- 
mative catasto, for the reimbursement to the 
provinces of the sums expended with 5 per 
cent. interest from the date of the advances. 
These sums amount to fourteen millions, the 
interest to two millions, which will be paid in 
seven years, The annual sum of three millions 





will be set aside for the cadastral survey; no 
term for its completion can be fixed.” 

Boselli, Minister of Finance, presented the 
draft of his bill in conformity with the speech 
of his colleague of the Treasury. Its provi- 
sions are, that the cadastral survey shall be 
completed first in the provinces which demand 
acceleration in the proceedings; in the Mode- 
nese territory the provinces will not be called 
upon to advance further sums, but will be 
repaid for all outlays in the past—the land tax 
to remain at its pregent incidence until another 
bill for estimating the actual value of product 
and the net income derived from it shall be- 
come law. All estimative valuations are to 
cease; those already made to have no immedi- 
ate effect. 

The sudden, violent agitation produced by 
this bomb raged for about a week, threat- 
ening to sunder the ministerial majority. 
Out of the nine offices, or committees, whose 
duty it is to examine ministerial or pri- 
vate bills, six rejected it in toto. The Econo- 
mista of Florence had a furious article on the 
“iniquitous project.” But already the agita- 
tion is calming down, and to this have contri- 
buted not a little some of the few survivors of 
the old Radical party, who have ever sought 
the true interests of the country, and not their 
own aggrandizement. 

The suggestions for arriving by economical 
and expeditious methods at a general idea of 
the land-tax now paid on every 100 lire of net 
income are numerous. Two seem to us ra- 
tional, if not original. G. B. of Ravenna pro- 
poses that the Government fix the sum to 
be exacted from the land in the form of a 
tax, nominate a commission to apportion the 
quota among -the various agrarian regions, 
taking its data from the reports of the Agra- 
rian inquiry; then, that the provincial and 
communal authorities proceed to the distribu- 
tion of the sum total among the landed proprie- 
tors within the given districts, who must sup- 
ply the details of theirnetincome. The writer 
is of opinion that the work can be accomplished 
in two years. At present all the collectors of 
the land-tax have an approximate roll of the 
actual incomes of each landowner, which they 
take care to rectify if understated, so that to 
apportion the contribution of each with a view 
to make up the sum total does not seem an im- 
possible achievement. Deputy Canzi, well 
versed in agricultural matters, who from the 
first opposed the estimative valuation, pro- 
poses to base the land-tax on the declarations 
of the respective landowners, after due exami- 
nation and rectification. The venerable pa- 
triot Gabriele Rosa approves this proposal. 
The Sole, the best Milanese commercial and 
industrial newspaper, says that this system 
is gradually gaining the approval of land- 
owners in Venetian Lombardy. Meanwhile, 
the parliamentary commission, with Luigi Luz- 
zatti for President, is in daily communication 
with Sonnino and Boselli, whose latest pro- 
posals are to repay the sums advanced, to lessen 
by two millions the land-tax at present paid 
by the provinces which accepted the accele- 
rated survey, to augment by 50 centimes the 
duty on the importations of foreign grain. As 
yet the ministers and the commission have not 
come to terms; but it is certain that Sonnino 
will resign rather than recede from his aboli- 
tion bill, nor do we believe that any other 
ministers of the Treasury or of finance could 
be found who would dare to burden the coun- 
try with the payment of 130 unproductive mil- 
lions. The debate on the bill by the Chamber 
of Deputies will scarcely be entered on during 
the present year. J. W. M. 
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THE THOMAS PAINE EXHIBITION IN 
LONDON. 


Lonpon, December 17, 1895. 


In following for five years the thread of 
Thomas Paine’s life I found so many interest- 
ing relics strung on it, even through efforts to 
snap the thread as well as others to weave with 
it, that the idea of an exhibition occurred to 
me. After due consultation with men well in- 
formed in such studies—such as Edward Smith 
(biographer of Cobbett), Clair J.Grece, LL.D., 
George Jacob HolyoakegaG. Julian Harney, 
Edward Truelove—a good working committee 
was formed and the exhibition occurred in 
South Place Chapel last week. It was success- 
ful beyond our expectations, the catalogue 
enumerating 485 exhibits and really represent- 
ing more than 600; many tokens, manuscripts, 
etc., being included under one or another sin- 
gle label. In the evenings the exhibition took 
the form of a soirée; there were addresses from 
eminent men, and songs of the old period, some 
composed by Paine, were sung. Among the 
exhibitors were some eminent Conservatives; 
and among the exhibits were pamphlets, cari- 
catures, and tokens hostile to Paine. On enter- 
ing, there was seen on the platform Vago's 
large bust of Paine, and on either side death- 
masks of the chief antagonists, Burke and 
Paine. The fifty years extending from the 
publication of ‘Common Sense’ in 1776 to the 
last imprisonments for selling the ‘Age of Rea- 
son’ was represented by portraits of warriors 
whose swords were unsheathed to establish or 
to resist the ‘Rights of Man,’ and of writers 
whose pens were unsheathed for or against the 
‘Age of Reason.’ The aim of the exhibition 
was purely historical, and entirely without 
any purpose of propagandism. It was recog- 
nized by all parties as a striking illustration of 
the distance England has travelled from the 
terrors and intolerance of the Georgian era. 
Survivals of ancient prejudices are so few that 
out of fifty exhibitors only one, in a remote 
corner of Cumberland, asked to be anony- 
mous, ‘‘not knowing how far the arm of bigot- 
ry may reach,” and we tried in vain to get a 
contemporary tract against Paine. After the 
exhibition was over, a dingy leaflet was sent, 
not as a curiosity but for pious admonition to 
those in danger of believing with ‘‘ Paine and 
other Infidels that there is Nu Gop,” the rest of 
the single page being occupied with arguments 
for the divine existence, of which every one is 
taken from Paine’s ‘Discourse on the Existence 
of God.’ Such are the microscopic remnants 
of a period when the attempt to hold any such 
display as this of last week would have ended 
in the whole crowd finding accommodation in 
Newgate. 

South Place Chapel was a good point from 
which to get historical perspective of the hun- 
dred years’ history. In 1795 the Society’s 
founder, Rev. Elhanan Winchester, replied to 
Paine’s ‘Age of Reason,’ but politely; in 1796 
his ministerial successor wrote an introduc- 
tion to Winchester’s reply, but made a large 
concession to Paine’s position; in 1819 Vidler’s 
successor, W. J. Fox, denounced the imprison- 
ment of Carlile for selling the ‘Age of Rea- 
son’ (the only minister who did so); and now 
the Society built up by those men has given 
an exhibition which displays them all, agita- 
tors and antagonists, prisoners and imprison- 
ers, as performers in a drama now memorable 
as an experience and an instruction in the 
laws of political and ethical evolution. 

The literary exhibition was large. Except 


that there was no first edition of Paine’s pam-. 


phlet ‘ Dissertations on Government, the Af- 








fairs of the Bank, and Paper Money’ (Phila- 
delphia, 1786), and only the second ‘Crisis’ 
(original), which was given me by Mr. Horace 
White of New York, all of Paine’s first edi- 
tions were exhibited. There was a sermon on 
the Existence of Deity, headed with a text and 
ending with a prayer, made up with slight al- 
terations from the ‘Age of Reason’ (Paine’s 
name removed, of course), which was circulated 
in England as a religious tract at the very time 
that booksellers were in prison for selling the 
book with Paine’s name on it. Another tract 
is made out of his address to the Theophilan- 
thropists in Paris (1797), with nothing removed 
but the names of the society and Paine. The 
many answers to Paine (Watson, Wakefield, 
Tytler, Levi, Priestley, and a score of others) 
showed that the ‘Age of Reason’ was taken 
very seriously by the scholars and scientists of 
his time. Among the autographs was a letter 
of Paine’s describing his being shot at in his 
house at New Rochelle (exhibited by Dr.Grece), 
and a number (including the memorial to Mon- 
roe written in Luxembourg prison) exhibited 
by Mr. Alfred Morrison, whose collection is of 
almost corresponding value in European his- 
tory to that of Mr. W. F. Havemeyer of New 
York in Americana. A very interesting letter 
was exhibited by our anonymous “ Friend,” 
written to his grandfather (England) by the 
widow of Elihu Palmer, under date, ‘* New 
York, Sept. 3, 1806.” After speaking of her 
husband’s sudden death, she says: 


‘*Of course, Iam left poor indeed. I have 
been exceedingly distressed for the means of 
living. I had to sell my furniture to pay my 
rent the first of May, was in very bad health, 
and really tired of my life. But my prospects 
and condition are now altered for the better. 
Mr. Thomas Paine had a fit of apoplexy on 
the 27th of last July, and as soon as he recov- 
ered his senses he sent for me, and I have been 
with him ever since. And I expect if I outlive 
him to be heir to part of his property. He says 
I must never leave him while he lives. He is 
now comfortable, but so lame he cannot walk 
nor get into bed without the help of two men. 
He stays at Mr. Carver’s. Mr. Paine sends his 
best respects to you and all your family.” 


This was written to Robert Taylor of Man- 
chester, and with it was shown a silhouette of 
Paine, no doubt sent by Mrs. Palmer, as it is in 
the same paper frame with one of her husband. 
It represents Paine in extreme age, and shows 
the great length of his head. The portrait of 
Palmer is the original (colored) of that en- 
graved in Fellows’s sketch of his life, along 
with Palmer’s ‘ Principlesof Nature.’ He holds 
a staff, used after he became blind, and over 
the picture is engraved a quatrain, of which 
I could make out only two lines: 

“ Though shades and darkness cloud his visual ray, 

The mind unclouded feels no loss of day ; 

In Reason’s ——” 

Eleven different portraits of Paine were 
shown (one on a tea-tray with Washington, 
Franklin, a printing-press, and an eagle), and 
a large screen was covered with portraits of 
his friends and opponents in America, Eng- 
land, and France, Franklin and Lafayette 
betng well represented, through the assistance 
of Mr. B. F. Stevens. Manchester College, 
Oxford, loaned Price and Priestley, and their 
librarian, Miss Toulmin Smith, a fine portrait 
of Gilbert Wakefield, who, in-his reply to 
Paine, paid a warm tribute to his personal 
character. Mr. Henry Willett of Arnold 
House, whose collection of pottery is deposit- 
ed in the Brighton Museum, sent interesting 
specimens of political pottery, among them a 
quart jug with a flattering figure of Paine on 
one side, and on the other (in allusion to 
Burke’s phrase, ‘“‘the swinish multitude”) 





Paine as one of a herd of swine to which he 
says: 
“ Ye pigs that never went to college, 
You must not pass for pigs of knowledge.” 

A large number of political coin-tokens were 
exhibited by Mr. Edward Snelling, and still 
more by Mr. A. W. Waters, a young butcher 
in Old Kent Road, who is one of the most 
learned men in London in historical tokens. 
These coins (pence, halfpence, farthings) were 
struck by private persons, the Government 
not issuing enough for trade needs. Under 
George II. and III. no copper coin was issued 
between 1754 and 1770, or between 1775 and 
1797. During the latter interval these coins 
were utilized as political tokens, some showing 
Paine on the gibbet, others Pitt in the same 
predicament. The Federalist cry in America 
of ‘the two Toms” (Paine and Jefferson) 
seems to have been borrowed from ‘‘the 
three Toms” of some of these tokens. These 
were Tom Paine, Tom Spence (a Radical book- 
seller who coined anti-Tory tokens), and Sir 
Thomas More. It appears to me so curious 
that the Tories of Paine’s time should go back 
to the early sixteenth century for a typical 
rebel against royalty, that I incline to believe 
their third ‘‘Tom” was an Anglicized render- 
ing of Thomas Muir. Muir was an Edinburgh 
barrister who, when the French Convention 
was formed, and before the Reign of Terror, 
got up in Edinburgh a convention in imitation 
of it (but opened with prayer). He was banish- 
ed for fourteen years, but escaped from Botany 
Bay and found his way to Paine (in Paris), 
who helped to support him. 

There were photographs of Paine’s birth- 
house in Thetford, of his residence in Lewes, 
and of his house in New Rochelle. There was 
also a photograph of No. 7 Upper Marylebone 
Street, Londen, which has been identified by 
the vestry clerk of Marylebone as the house 
in which Paine resided with his friend and 
publisher, ‘*Clio” Rickman, in 1792. This 
house is unchanged; the old bookshelves are 
still in the walls, and the bookbinding part of 
Rickman’s business has steadily continued in 
it, there having been, I believe, only one bind- 
er (Howe) between Rickman and the present 
aged Mr. Thomas. Thirty of the first editions 
which I exhibited,mostly of Paine’s works, were 
bound in this house, where many of them were 
originally printed, and where several of them 
were written. The venerable bookseller, Ed- 
ward Truelove, recently retired from business, 
brought to the exhibition a little mahogany 
table, in the centre of which was the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ This Plate is inscribed by Thomas (lio 
Rickman in Remembrance of his dear Friend, 
Thomas Paine, who on this table, in the year 
1792, wrote several of his invaluable Works.”’ 
This table, of which an engraving with other 
articles of the exhibition appears in the Sketch 
of last week, seemed to bring ts very close to 
Paine in England, while the Diaries of John 
Hall, who resided with Paine at Bordentown, 
brought us entries of his daily life in America. 
(These were sent by Dr. Dutton Steele of Phila- 
delphia, Hall’s relative.) 

Amid all these things was a little dried sub- 
stance shown under glass by Mr. Louis Breeze, 
beside it a little certificate of authenticity from 
B. Tilly, William Cobbett’s secretary. It is a 
part of Paine’s brain. This bit of the ‘‘ impe- 
rial Ceesar ” of last-century radicalism, ‘‘ dead 
and turned to clay,” quaint relic of that brain 
whose every word a hundred years ago made 
thrones tremble, stirred one of the speakers 
(Allanson Picton, ex-M. P.) to eloquence. 

But I must remember the importance of your 
space to the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, and not ask your readers to ramble with 
me farther among these relics of the eighteenth 
century, even though under the breath of in- 
telligence these dry bones regain life and sig- 
nificance in the present time. 
MoncureE D. Conway. 








Correspondence. 


THE MAIN QUESTION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: In your excellent issue of December 19 
you say: 

‘* For what do obedience to the law and re- 
liance on the law mean if not the surrender of 
one’s own will, the concession to others of the 
power of deciding disputes in which one knows 
one is right ?” 

Very true; and at this particular juncture 
many people will apply it to Lord Salisbury’s 
refusal to submit his case to the decision of 
others, even though he may be absolutely sure 
that within the Schomburgk line he is clearly 
within his irrefutable rights. True, he is not 
herein amenable to courts that can enforce 
their decrees; but there is the forum of enlight- 
ened and Christian opinion, which we trust 
will make war more and more impossible be- 
tween civilized countries. I am not arguing 
that he ought to have submitted the matter to 
arbitration—especially toa nation that came 
at him with bristles up—but your weighty sen- 
tence will be applied to this case by very many 
of your readers. 

As to the President’s motives. Has he not 
shown his sturdy integrity and unfaltering 
courage too often for us to assume that all this 
was done as a political scheme for a renomina- 
tion? Has he not deserved too well of the 
republic to be arraigned on such a terrible 
charge? It seems to me that he has. And 
while very many of his enthusiastic admirers 
have to cut loose from him now on this poli- 
cy, we need not go to the extreme of accusing 
him of a crime so heinous, 

The best we can say for him is bad enough; 
but that need go no further than to dissent 
from and strenuously oppose his new doctrine. 
The writer had sincerely hoped to vote for 
him as our next President; but all that is gone 
now. Moreover, he has, I take it, lost the sup- 
port of the Herald; for it can hardly continue 
tofavor his renomination after saying in its 
editorial of Friday, December 20, that the 
Monroe Doctrine applies to the present case 
only by the most ‘‘mischievous and violent 
stretching.”—Yours respectfully, 

SOUTHERNER. 





[There can, in international dealings, 
be no obedience to a law which doves not 
exist, and the nations have never yet 
agreed to formulate the cases in which 
they will rely on arbitration to the exclu- 
sion of the very thought of war. To pro- 
mote such an agreement in the existing 
state of civilization, efforts to secure arbi- 
tration in any given instance must be limit- 
ed to friendly advice with purely moral in- 
sistence. No nation, by its behavior after 
arbitration had imposed definite obliga- 
tions upon it, has more disqualified itself 


for thus helping on the cause of arbitra- 


tion than has the United States; and this 
is what makes the present situation a 
tragi-comedy. 





Mr. Cieveland’s motives we leave for 
time to reveal. His political opponents in 
Congress notoriously regarded his action 
as a partisan manceuvre, which they could 
foil only by rushing madly to the support 
of it. In other words, the Republican 
Congress, like the nation at large, did not 
really want war with England. This ex- 
planation, strange to say, does something 
to redeem the national character. But 
then, what did Mr. Cleveland really want? 
Was it war buncombe which the House is 
now following up with tariff-for-revenue 
buncombe ?—Ep. Narron.] 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Although I esteem the Nation very 
much, I cannot refrain from telling you that 
your paper, in my opinion, has done more to 
necessitate a war with England than all our 
Jingoes combined. 

The influence of the Nation is far greater in 
England than in this country. Being read ex- 
clusively by very intelligent and highly edu- 
cated people, the English statesmen are com- 
pelled to presume that the opinions and judg- 
ments published by it are those held by the 
American people. For, in England, the classes 
of society corresponding to the circle of your 
readers control the Government. They will, 
therefore, think that all steps taken by the 
American Government, the message of Cleve- 
land, etc., concerning the Venezuelan contro- 
versy are but campaign tricks, especially as 
they are used to similar manceuvres in their 
own elections. Consequently, they will treat 
the demands of the United States in such a 
way as suddenly to be confronted with the ne- 
cessity either of sacrificing their personal and 
national honor and prestige or going to war. 

As a matter of fact, as soon as the question 
of war—and of war against England—arises, 
you are perfectly powerless. Since we have 
waged, during the first century of our nation- 
al existence, four wars, our history is a history 
of war. Young America leaves school and 
enters life with two impressions, that Eng- 
land is our hereditary foe, and that the great- 
est thing a man can do is to fight for one’s 
country. Besides, a very considerable portion 
of our people, almost one-third, is of Irish de- 
scent and looks upon a war with England as a 
holy war. The greatest inducement, however, 
is that war brings not only honor, but also 
pensions. For these reasons more than nine- 
tenths of all Americans, women included, will 
seize with the greatest enthusiasm the first 
pretext for a war against England. 

We may be sorry for this state of affairs, 
but we have to recognize it if we try to pre- 
serve peace. Whoever strengthens and con- 
firms Great Britain in her resistance to fair 
and just demands on the part of the United 
States unchains the dogs of war. 

In the ¥ enezuelan controversy you not only 
represented the people of the United States as 
a peace-loving nation, but also did everything 
to convince the Englishmen of the justice of 
their claims against Venezuela. They must 
say: ‘‘Why should we submit to arbitration ? 
All intelligent Americans are with us. They 
tell us that, even if the land occupied by us 
originally belonged to Venezuela and not to 
us, we nevertheless ought to hold it, because 
we enjoy a higher state of civilization than 
the Venezuelans.”” That such presumptions 
and ideas will not render the British states- 
men more fair and engaging in their responses 
to the notes of our Government goes without 





saying. Asa kind of umpire you might bave 
shown from the beginning the weakness and 
the danger of the English position. By weak- 
ness I mean the apparent injustice in their 
dealings with Venezuela. The danger consists 
in the awakening of the war spirit in America 
—for it is certain that England in such a war 
has nothing to gain, but much to lose. 
Yours respectfully, Wm. WEBER. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL., December 24, 1895. 





[We commend our correspondent’s por- 
trait of the American people to whom it 
may concern.—Ep. Nartion.] 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read every number of the Na- 
tion since I first subscribed for it in 1872, but 
it has never elicited my esteem and admira- 
tion more than it has done by its righteous in- 
dignation and protest against the war ‘‘ craze” 
now possessing the American people and their 
rulers. I heartily sympathized with the con- 
tempt the Nation expressed for the political 
prayer of the new Congressional chaplain, and 
with the wish of your correspondent, Rev. A. 
A. Berle, that the chaplaincy be abolished as 
a sacrilegious nuisance. 

It has pleased Providence to teach some na- 
tions only in the bitter school of experience 
the lessons of righteousness and common 
sense; and it may be that the ‘“ bumptious” 
conceit of Americanism will be relieved, and 
its foolish delusions dispelled, by the disastrous 
consequences of a war with England, in which 
we should lose far more than England, and 
gain nothing. Egyptian and Indian cotton 
would more than ever supplant our Southern 
staple in European countries; their planters 
would get from ten to fifty cents for their cot- 
ton, our planters could not get more than three 
or four cents for theirs. Our exports of all 
kinds would céase, for they are mostly carried 
in English vessels. We should be helpless to 
prevent England supplying itself with all the 
cereals it needed from Argentina, Russia, and 
Hungary, not to speak of Canada. By the 
time one of our ‘‘commerce-destroyers” (the 
very name indicative of medizval barbarism) 
crossed the Atlantic to attack England’s com- 
merce, her bunkers would be depleted of coal 
and she would lie, a helpless hulk, at the mercy 
of her enemies. England has coaling-stations 
and war-vessels everywhere; we have no coal- 
ing-stations, and our few war-vessels would 
have to protect our own exposed coasts. So 
clearly in the wrong are we that we could not 
count upon the sympathy or codperation of a 
single European nation. The more we con- 
sider the numerous questions raised by the 
possibility of war between Great Britain and 
ourselves, the more are we astonished at the 
fatuity of those who are egging it on. 

The sentiments expressed by the Nation in 
discussing this question seem so like those I ex- 
pressed in an impromptu speech made in the 
session of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Toronto in 1891, that I take the liberty 
of cutting them out of the Journal of Pro- 
ceedings and sending them to you. The ques- 
tion discussed was whether we teachers should 
celebrate a ‘Patriots’ Day” and encourage 
Jingoism: 

‘True patriotism is the endeavor to elevate 
my country’s standard of honor up to that 
which is right and true, and I should love my 
country for that in her which is devoted to 
righteousness. I should love the truth and 
righteousness which God bas given us, and 
seek to bring my country up to it. I am not 
to make patriotism, therefore, the end, but 
rather the means by which I may hope to 
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bring the nation to a love of truth, to a love of 
righteousness. I donot think the observance of 
any Patriots’ Day will ever attain that result. 
The time wasted or spent in that could be bet- 
ter spent in educating the young men in those 
moral truths and principles which will make 
the citizen seek that which will be for his coun- 
try’s highest good; hence it is not patriotism 
in itself we are striving to attain, but it islove 
of truth, of right and righteousness. Patriot- 
ism is nothing more than this; that is the 
highest patriotism.” 
Wm. R. ATKINSON. 


8. C. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, COLUMBIA, 8. C, 





NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: In your recent review of Prof. Ed- 
wards’s ‘ Bahama Songs and Stories,’ I was in- 
terested in seeing the persistence of an old for- 
mula for closing a story, 

“E bo ban, my story’s en’,” 


which is, with apparent probability, traced 
back to an ancient English form, 
“Be bow bended, my story’s ended.” 

I may add to this that, when a boy in Vir- 
ginia, I was familiar with asimilar expression, 
invariably used in stories partaking of the 
marvellous, which ran, in atrocious rhyme, 

“ Be bo bum, my story’s done.” 


C. DEK. 
ROL.a, Mo., December 27, 1895. 








Notes. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have in press ‘The King’s 
Peace,’ by Mr. Inderwick, Q.C., in the Social 
_England Series, ‘ The Spraying of Plants,’ by E. 
G. Lodeman of Cornell University, ‘ Alternat- 
ing Curreats and Alternating Current Ma- 
chinery,’ by Prof. Dugald C. Jackson of the 
University of Wisconsin, and ‘Brown Heath 
and Blue Bells,’ by William Winter; and in 
preparation a translation, by Dr. W. B. Sho- 
ber of Lehigh University, of Dr. Ludwig Gat- 
termann’s ‘ Die Praxis des Organischen Chemi- 
kers,’ and a new edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘Hydriotaphia, and the Garden of Cyrus,’ ed- 
ited by the late Dr. Greenhill. 

David Nutt, London, announces ‘Greek Folk- 
Poesy,’ being annotated translations from the 
whole cycle of Romaic folk-verse and folk- 
prose, edited by J. S. Stuart-Glennie, who 
also contributes an introduction on the science 
of folk-lore, and a conclusion on the survival 
of paganism. There will be two volumes, for 
the prose and verse respectively. 

‘Old Faiths and New Facts,’ by W. W. Kins 
ley, will shortly be published by D. Appleton 
& Co. 

W. B. Clive, 65 Fifth Avenue, is about to 
issue ‘Inductive Logic,’ by J. Welton, M.A., 
lecturer on Education in the Victoria Univer- 
sity. 

That dialectical differences in the language 
of a nation may lead to practical difficulties, is 
illustrated by the circumstances which have 
induced the Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprach- 
verein to offer two prizes for essays on the 
naming of plants. Some of the common plants 
of Germany bear more than a hundred differ- 
ent names in the various parts of the country, 
and the want of a generally recognized popu- 
lar denomination has made itself felt in the 
schools, where botany forms an important and 
attractive branch of study. <A thorough dis- 
cussion of the whole subject, and especially 
of the principles according to which names 








should be selected, is to be the task of the es- 
sayists. 

The Almanach de Gotha for 1896 (Gotha: 
Perthes ; New York : Westermann) has been 
kept within bounds, partly by the ingenious 
device of omitting from the genealogical por- 
tion such families as have been slack in re- 
turning their proofs to the editor. This rod 
will regularly be held over the delinquent 
hereafter. On the other hand, the editor en- 
lists in his behalf as purveyors of information 
the attachés of embassy or legation, who have 
never before been honored by being named in 
the diplomatic lists, though in the European ser- 
vice at least their turn is assured of ultimately 
becoming secretaries and chiefs. The colonial 
world has been yet more carefully described, 
as one may see by reference to Italy’s African 
possessions, now in so much peril. The four 
portraits embrace President Faure, Prince 
Hohenlohle-Schillingsfiirst, Chancellor of the 
German Empire, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Aosta—she that was the Princess of Orleans. 

‘ Hazell’s Annual’ for 1896 (London: Hazell, 
Watson & Viney) deserves the customary com- 
mendation for its useful contents, arranged 
both on the dictionary plan and to a certain 
extent in classes; see, for example, the more 
than fourteen pages given under Engineering 
to railways, canals, sewers, harbors, dams, 
bridges—the Boston subway, the Bournemouth 
Undercliff Drive, the Niagara utilization, the 
Manchester water-supply, the Simplon Tunnel, 
etc. The personal and statistical information 
displayed in this ‘‘cyclopsedic record of men 
and topics of the day ” is of the most extensive 
and varied character, and will supplement any 
book of reference of its kind. There are seve- 
ral new maps possessing timely interest. 

Mr. William Tallack, the Secretary of the 
Howard Association of Great Britain, has pre. 
pared an enlarged edition of his well-known 
work, ‘ Penological and Preventive Principles,’ 
which is published in London by Wertheimer, 
Lea & Co. For thirty-seven years Mr. Tallack 
has, through his connection with the Howard 
Association, been in a position to observe not 
only the opinions of those accustomed to deal 
with criminals, but also the practical working 
of many different systems and theories of re- 
formation and punishment. While the dif- 
ferences, both practical and theoretical, that 
prevail in these matters are notorious, there 
has been much progress made toward unity 
of methods, and in some directions practical 
unanimity has been attained. Certain readers, 
as Mr. Tallack admits, will deem his frequent 
references to the influence of Christianity to be 
irrelevant. We do not find ourselves of this 
number, but at all events such references may 
be omitted by readers who dislike them, and 
the chief substance of the book will remain un- 
affected. On the whole, we are not acquainted 
with any book better adapted to the use of 
those who are interested in the study of the 
modern methods of repressing crime. 

We are glad to see that Dr. William Smart 
of the University of Glasgow has published 
(through Macmillan) a collection of his essays; 
the title of the volume being ‘Studies in Eco. 
nomics.’ Theauthor is perhaps best known by 
his work in translating and expounding the 
theories of the Austrian economists, but these 
essays show that his own capacity as a thinker 
is of a high order. Whatever opinion we may 


entertain of the Austrian theory of value, we 
can say that it has no particular effect on the 
discussion of the problems here considered, 
which are in the main of a practical nature. 
The chief topics are the problem of wages in 
various aspects, the relation of prices to gene- 





ral production and to that of gold, and the 
economic results of different modes of con- 
sumption. We have not recently had the plea- 
sure of examining any economic treatise in 
which the reasoning was more consecutive or 
more exempt from fallacy ; and the spirit in 
which contenticus matter is handled is worthy 
of the science developed by Smith and Ricardo 
and Mill. 

Prof. Ewald Fligel of the Stanford Univer- 
sity has just issued the first volume of his 
‘Neuenglisches Lesebuch’ (Halle: Niemeyer; 
New York: Westermann). The volume is de- 
voted to the time of Henry VIII., and contains 
about 350 large pages of text and some 250 
pages of notes and indexes. The contents are 
selected on the basis of a remarkably thorough 
knowledge of the period and with excellent 
judgment. They embrace every kind of litera- 
ture, religious and secular, in prose and in 
verse. When extracts only have been printed, 
these are usually long enough to give the stu- 
dent a good idea of the style and character of 
the whole work. In this respect the editor 
has followed the excellent example of Matzner’s 
highly esteemed ‘ Altenglische Sprachproben.’ 
The texts of the manuscripts or of early print- 
ed editions are reproduced with scrupulous 
accuracy. The notes, though necessarily un- 
even, contain much valuable information. No 
one who understands the importance of this 
transition period of English literature—a pe- 
riod commonly neglected on account of the 
inaccessibility of the materials for its study— 
can fail to feel profound satisfaction that so 
competent a scholar as Prof. Fliigel has been 
willing to subject himself to the great labor of 
making such a book. The ‘Reader’ will at 
once take its place as an indispensable part of 
the outfit of every student of our language or 
literature. 

A translation of the third German edition of 
Prof. Menshutkin’s ‘Analytical Chemistry” 
has been made by Mr. James Locke, and is pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. The work which 
is thus made available to American and Eng- 
lish students of chemistry is entirely worthy 
of their attention. It covers both qualitative 
and quantitative analysis, including under the 
latter short sections on volumetric and organic 
analysis. The treatment differs from that of 
many works on this subject in possessing a dis- 
tinct pedagogic value. Itis not a ‘‘cook- book.” 
Discussion of the methods of analysis and of 
the theory of the reactions which are involved, 
and the absence of analytical tables, stimulate 
independent thought and work, and lead the 
student to a broader understanding of chemis- 
try. Analytical chemistry has been (and is 
still) too often taught in colleges as if it were 
an end in itself, to the neglect of its larger edu- 
cational possibilities. A certain degree of ac- 
curacy in manipulation and ability to execute 
correctly a certain range of analytical work 
according to set schemes is acquired; but too 
little stress is laid on the development of power 
to grapple with new problems. Menshutkin's 
point of view is indicated by this extract from 
his introduction: ‘‘ Analytical chemistry teach- 
es the art of chemical thought, which is the 
most important object of practical work. . . . 
Mechanical study affords no benefit whatever.” 
We heartily recommend this book to the care- 
ful examination of all teachers of analytical 
chemistry. Mr. Locke’s translation is fairly 
good. 

We have already reviewed in these columns 
Prof. George L. Raymond’s ‘Art in Theory,’ 
and commented, not very favorably, on his 
doctrines. In ‘Painting, Sculpture, and Ar- 
chitecture as Representative Arts’ (Putnams), 
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he develops these doctrines more in detail, but 
it cannot be said that he strengthens his pre- 
sentation of them. Of course, many things 
stated here are true, but there are as many 
more that are untrue, and the reasons given 
for the true things do not commend themselves 
as just. The author's knowledge of art is evi- 
dently purely theoretical and derived from 
reading only, and he makes blunders thet are 
truly amazing. A single one must serve as an 
example. On page 41 is to be found this state- 
ment: ‘In drawing and painting, shading is 
usually produced through the use of lines 
either in black or in color, which, for this pur- 
pose, are either abruptly or gradually lessered 
in number or intensity.” This is so completely 
wrong, and shows such entire ignorance of the 
arts under discussion, that it dispenses the 
serious critic from the necessity of further 
consideration of the writer. The book is 
lavishly illustrated with 200 odd cuts, raked 
together from all sorts of sources and nearly 
all bad. . 

The Portfolio for November is devoted, 
for once, to a purely modern subject, the re- 
cent ‘ Renaissance of Sculpture in Belgium.’ 
Its author, Georges Destrée, is, we take it, 
himself a Belgian, and, for a guess, a Walloon, 
and patriotic impulses are perhaps discernible 
in his enthusiasm ; but whether or not modern 
Belgian sculpture is, as he would seem to inti- 
mate, the modern school of sculpture par ex- 
cellence, it is only necessary to glance at the 
excellent illustrations he gives us to convince 
one’s self that it has produced.a series of most 
vital and interesting works. Here are half-a- 
score of artists whose very names will be new 
to most of us, and every one of them is a man 
of power and originality, whose work one may 
conceivably dislike, but must surely admire. 
Mr. Destrée writes in French, and the transla- 
tion, seemingly excellent, has been done by 
Miss Florence Simmons. 

Mr. F. Adolphus has put together his re- 
miniscences of life in the French capital for 
more than forty years in a pleasant little vol- 
ume, which he has entitled ‘Some Memories 
of Paris’ (Henry Holt & Co.). The most 
noteworthy chapters deal with the agony 
of the great city in 1870-71. A vivid de- 
scription is given of the last day of the Se- 
cond Empire, together with the account of 
the distribution of the English gifts of food to 
the Parisians after the siege, the narrative of 
an eye-witness of the entry of the Germans 
into the conquered city, and a record of per- 
sonal experiences during the Commune. Mr. 
Adolphus seems to have had excellent opportu- 
nities for observing what was going on during 
these critical months, and to have kept his 
eyes open to the dramatic possibilities of his 
surroundings. He was with Laurence Oli- 
phant, at that time correspondent of the 
Times, when the Germans entered Paris, and 
seems to have been on intimate terms with 
that erratic man of genius. Oliphant left Paris, 
so Mr. Adolphus tells us, after a narrow escape 
from a bullet on the day of the outbreak of the 
Commune, in the belief that the bullet brought 
him a message from Prophet Harris that he 
was to return at once to America. But in 
the middle of. June, 1871, Oliphant returned, 
accompanied by Harris, who described the 
Commune as “‘a yell from the lower man; an 
up-seething from the turbid sources; a snatch 
at the impossible and the undefined; a failure 
where success would have meant a nation’s 
shame” (p. 177). 

‘Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry,’ by Elizabeth W. Latimer (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co.), is an account, both too diffuse 
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and too brief at times, of the events which 
have led to the partition of Africa. It is illus- 
trated by a number of portraits and some 
rude but serviceable maps. 

‘The Fishes of Sinaloa,’ by Prof. D. S. Jor- 
dan of Stanford University, is a reprint of 137 
pages and 28 plates from vol. v. (second series) 
of the Proceedings of the California Academy 
of Science. The paper will be very useful in 
the study of our West Coast fishes. A large 
number of species are described and figured. 
The work would be much more convenient and 
helpful for reference if the date and place of 
publication had been added to the name of the 
describer of each species. These slight addi- 
tions cost a writer but little trouble, and in 
saving the time and labor of investigators con- 
tribute greatly to the advancement of science. 

The Report of the United States National 
Museum for the year ending June 30, 1893, is a 
bulky octavo of nearly 800 pages, with a large 
number of plates and other drawings. It con- 
tains the report of Prof. G. Brown Goode, and 
reports and special papers by a number of his 
assistants. Prof. Goode’s report is an able 
presentation of the history, present status, and 
possibilities of the Museum, and of museum 
development in general. The numerous illus- 
trations give a good idea of the cases, mount- 
ings, labels, arrangement, etc., accepted at 
the time as best adapted to their purposes. 
The majority of the special papers are ethno- 
logical, the most extensive being ‘‘ Notes on 
the Ethnology of Thibet,” by W. W. Rockhill, 
profusely illustrated. A paper of much inte- 
rest to the ornithologist is that of Maj. Charles 
Bendire on the ‘‘Cow Birds.” ‘*The Poison- 
ous Snakes of North America,” by Leonhard 
Stejneger, is a work of great general as well 
as special interest. The author has gone deep- 
ly into the literature of the subject in all its 
bearings. Hissummaries of what is known of 
habits, distribution, anatomy, venom, reme- 
dies, etc., are comprehensive, the average of 
the many illustrations is good, and his descrip- 
tions and comparisons from the Museum’s col- 
lections are admirable. It is matter of regret 
that in a work of so much excellence the 
synonymy is not entirely complete, and that 
apparently several of the snakes are not men- 
tioned. 

M. Paul Verlaine has given to the world, 
through the publishing department of the Fin 
du Siécle, a small volume of ‘Confessions,’ 
which cover the period of his life from his birth, 
at Metz, in 1844, to his meeting with Arthur 
Rimbaud, at the end of 1871. They are not 
very startling, and are pleasantly written. 
His description of his college life and exami- 
nations for the baccalauréat, and his account 
of his early poetic efforts, are interesting; but 
the real Verlaine is, after all, to be sought for 
in his works. 

M. E. Lintilhac has put into book form, 
under the title ‘Les Félibres—a travers leur 
monde et leur poésie’ (Paris: Lemerre), the 
articles he wrote on this subject for the Temps. 
They are well worth preserving, and in their 
present form are infinitely more useful. The 
literature which is here treated of has an in- 
terest and value of its own, apart from the 
attention which it merits asa revival of a once 
rich and flourishing branch of the national 
literature of France. The work of Aubanel is 
studied most fully by M. Lintilhac. 

M. René Doumic has already made a name 
for himself as a critic of weight. His latest 
book is not up to his former productions, how- 
ever, and is rather ephemeral in character. 
‘La Vie et les mcoeurs au jour le jour’ (Paris: 
Perrin & Cie.) is simply a collection of articles, 


very bright and vivacious, and nearly all based 
upon a thought, occasionally a serious one, but 
scarcely worth putting together into more 
permanent form. They are witty, sarcastic, 
keen, and help to pass an hour enjoyably. This 
much praise may freely be given. 

The Paris Journal des Débats announces 
that, beginning with the new year, its two edi- 
tions, of morning and evening, adopted three 
years ago, will be abandoned. Hereafter there 
will be but one edition, in the evening, with the 
familiar pink color retained. The dimensions 
of the paper will be enlarged torival the great- 
est yet adopted by the French press. In all 
other respects the character of this sober and 
civilizing journal will remain unchanged. 

When Edmond Biré was engaged upon his 
volumes on Victor Hugo, he had access to the 
manuscript of Adolphe Jullien’s ‘Le Roman- 
tisme et l’Editeur Renduel,’ to which, as some 
readers may remember, he refers in several of 
his foot-notes. Out of consideration for per- 
sons still living, this work has hitherto been 
withheld from publication. But now the 
Revue des Deua Mondes (December 1) publish- 
es a first instalment from it under the above 
title and the sub-title, ‘‘ Eugéne Renduel et 
Victor Hugo.” The pages are interesting, but 
contain nothing important concerning the 
literature of the epoch. Hugo's character ap- 
pears here in much the same light as that to 
which Biré has accustomed us. Renduel was 
the publisher and friend of many of the most 
noted writers of the Romantic period, and, as 
all his papers and books have fallen into M. 
Jullien’s hands, we may expect much from the 
latter’s divulgences. 

Several astronomical articles of interest ap- 
pear in recent numbers of Knowledge. Vari- 
able red stars are treated by Dr. Brester of 
Delft, and the question ‘‘ What is a nebula?” 
is again raised, this time by Mr. E. W. Maun- 
der of the Royal Observatory, who gives 
answers as satisfactory as possible in the 
present state of information on this significant 
subject. The second and third of Mr. Stew- 
art’s articles on spectrum analysis appear, 
and an account of new stars by Dr. Brester, as 
well as a very interesting article by Miss 
Clerke on the exterior nebulosities of the Ple- 
iades, followed by a note upon the same sub- 
ject by Prof. Barnard, late of the Lick Obser- 
vatory. With the beginning of the new vol- 
ume for 1896, Knowledge will revert to its ori- 
ginal title, ‘‘ An [Illustrated Magazine of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Art,” which it bore 
when Mr. Proctor founded it fifteen years ago. 
Although this implies a wide field, it is hoped 
that the magazine will not fail of filling it, 
and of affording its readers even greater inte- 
rest in the future than in the past. 

Some interesting facts as to the recent pro- 
gress of Bolivia in building railways, post-roads, 
and telegraph lines, taken from the Chilian 
Minister’s report to his Government, are given 
in Petermann’s Mitteilungen for November. 
It contains also a discussion of the proper posi- 
tion for the provisional boundary-stone be- 
tween Chili and the Argentine Republic, a 
question in which Bolivia and Peru are like- 
wise interested. The distribution and religion 
of the various non-German races in the Ger- 
man Empire areshown upo 1 an admirably col- 
ored and shaded map. 

Capt. Lugard’s account of his Borgu expedi- 
tion, in the Scottish Geographical Magazine 
for December, is noteworthy for its vigorous 
denunciation of the liquor traffic in West Af- 
rica and his hearty advocacy of the Hausa 
Association. This has been formed to promote 
the study of the Hausa language, which is used 
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largely by the Moslems of the western Sudan. 
It is taught’ in their schools—the Arabic al- 
phabet being used in writing it—and it has the 
rudiments of a literature. A grammar and 
dictionary of the language has been compiled, 
and a translation of a part of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew is already in print. The magazine 
also contains some notes, historical and geolo- 
gical, on Vancouver Island. 

Signor Anderson (Rome: Spithéver) has been 
of late greatly increasing the debt owed him 
by all students of Italian art. He has made a 
reproduction approaching the original in size 
of Giorgione’s “ Soldier and Gypsy”; a repro- 
duction the more valuable now that, thanks to 
the ridiculous pretensions upon private art- 
property made by the Italian Government, the 
Giovanelli Palace is absolutely inaccessible. 
At Parma, Signor Anderson has photographed 
everything of interest. We need not speak of 
Parma’s greatest treasures, its many Correg- 
gios; but the gallery contains unrivalled Cimas 
as well, and one of Sebastiano del Piombo’s 
grandest works, a portrait of Clement VII., in 
itself worth all the biographies of that astute 
and fascinating Medici. In or near Parma are 
also to be found some of the finest works of 
Parmigiano, the most genuine and therefore 
the most lovable of décadents. 

The Gallery of Modena was for twenty years 
unhung. At last it has been admirably ar- 
ranged, and Signor Anderson has photographed 
its many interesting works. There, better than 
anywhere else, the Ferrara-Bolognese school 
can be studied; but the glory of Modena is its 
many masterpieces by Dosso Dossi, a most fas- 
cinating artist, hitherto almost undiscovered. 
Symonds is the only writer of note who has 
made so much as a passing mention of Dosso, 
whose ‘Jester’? he greatly admired. This 
“* Jester,” even in the photograph, reveals its 
quality of Shaksperian humor. 


—The annual report of the State Geologist 
for New Jersey for 1894 (only recently printed) 
is again to be remarked for Prof. R. D. Salis- 
bury’s report of progress in the study of sur- 
face geology. This novel survey continues 
to throw an unexpected light on the glacial 
and pre-glacial history of the State, as, in the 
influence of stagnant ice on the deposition of 
stratified drift, the evidences of submergence, 
etc. The study proceeds from the Schooley 
peneplain, and may be recommended to pedes- 
trians and bicyclists whose excursions have a 
more substantial motive than mere exercise. 
To one who understands the topography of 
northwestern New Jersey, says Prof. Salis. 
bury, ‘‘the long, even crest of Kittatinny 
Mountain, stretching away for miles to the 
north, and the almost equally even crest line 
of the Highlands, seen in the distance across 
the valley to the east, tell of a lapse of time 
and of an amount of erosion beside which the 
gorge of the [Delaware] Water Gap seems 
paltry and wean. As a geographic 
feature, the Kittatinny Mountain cannot be 
said to have been greatly modified by the 
ice of the glacial period.” The chapter on the 
abundance and direction of glacial striz is ex- 
tremely interesting, and so are those on the 
changes in drainage, on the nature and variety 
of the lakes of northern New Jersey, on the 
gravels and sands south of the terminal mo- 
raine, etc. “If the ice which codperated with 
water in the deposition of the Pensauken [for- 
mation] was berg ice—emanating from gla- 
ciers—it is believed that it belonged to a gla- 
cial epoch antedating any which has heretofore 
been recognized in America.” Of great prac- 
tical value are the remarks on road material, 





of which the Pensauken furnishes an abundant 
supply. The report is accompanied by plates 
and a large colored map of the surface forma- 
tions of the Passaic valley and its surround- 
ings. Mr, Lewis Woolman extends his annual 
record of artesian wells in Southern New Jer- 
sey, and enumerates the several diatom clay 
beds involved in the borings; No. 3, which ex- 
tends to North Carolina, being the most re- 
markable and extensive in the world. The re- 
port on forestry, by Mr. C. C. Vermeule, re- 
veals an unbroken tract of forest of 11,000 
acres on the top of the Palisades. This isshown 
on a tinted map of the whole State. Finally, 
Mr. John Gifford makes a preliminary report 
on the forest conditions of South Jersey, which 
possesses a curious interest on account of its 
particularity, and especially for its informa- 
tion respecting forest fires, which there is ur- 
gent need of controlling by State regulation. 


—At the founding of the American Ornitho- 
logists’ Union in 1883, a committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Coues, Allen, Ridgway, Brewster, 
and Henshaw, was appointed to prepare cer- 
tain canons of nomenclature and apply these to 
a revision of the list of North American birds. 
The code followed up to that time, tacitly 
and in the main, was the Stricklandian of 1844, 
which in its time formulated the consensus of 
opinion or general practice of ornithologists 
since the Linnean period. The committee 
prepared a more elaborate and more precise 
code, some main features of which were the 
recognition of priority asa cast-iron principle 
of nomenclature, the taking of Linnzus at 
1758 instead of 1766, and the rejection of homo- 
nyms in face of whatever sanction by usage, 
and thereupon drew up their list of native 
birds with a degree of consistency which had 
never before been witnessed in any department 
of zoédlogy. This list acquired such authority 
that every name not on it went out of use. 
The code itself found great favor among other 
naturalists, particularly those working in other 
departments of vertebrates and in conchology 
and entomology; and many who found fault 
with particular provisions preferred to waive 
their objections and take it in en bloc, as being 
on the whole most conducive to that stability 
of nomenclature for which they yearned. The 
same ichor in due course infected the bota- 
nists; and the present eruption in their no- 
menclature; with all its ‘“ burning questions,” 
which had never been allowed to ignite during 
Asa Gray’s lifetime, is mainly due to the in- 
fluence of the ornithological ordinances. The 
original committee has remained the same, 
with one exception, and has never found occa- 
sion to revise its code in a single particular, 
but has just issued what may be called its first 
decennial revision of the list, mainly for the 
purpose of formally including the additions to 
our bird-fauna made during the past few years. 
These are more numerous than they ever were 
before in the same space of years; but of 
changes in names from some unexpected bear- 
ing of a canon in this or that case the instances 
are very few. We could not state the pre- 
sent total of species and subspecies recognized 
without actual count, as the committeé use 
a, b, c, etc., for subspecies, and interpolate 
new species with a decimal point in order that 
the numbers originally affixed may be perma- 
nent; we suppose the total to be upward of 900. 
Names relegated to the ‘hypothetical list,” 
which is the Union’s waste-basket, are only 22 
—a surprisingly small amount of refuse or re- 
fractory material after sifting and identifying 
several thousand names and synonyms. The 
list of fossil birds is 64—1 Jurassic, 23 Creta- 





ceous, the rest Tertiary. The names are print- 
ed in very heavy type, without synonymy ex- 
cepting two references (to the original name 
and to the name adopted), and four others (by 
number only), to the prior lists of Baird, 1858, 
Coues, 1873 and 1882, and Ridgway, 1880; and 
a statement of habitat is made in every case. 
The book makes a sizable octavo of pp. viii, 
372, and will doubtless remain the only recog- 
nized authority in classification and nomen- 
clature until its next revision, which is expect- 
ed to be another decennial one. 


—Occasionally a scientific observation is 
made which gives a wide glimpse into the vast 
unexplored region of ignorance by which we 
are surrounded, and which will doubtless for 
ever save the scientist from the pain of being 
obliged to sit down with all his work accom- 
plished. A German investigator has just 
made out the very curious fact that if the 
long, thread-like pseudopodia of certain low 
animals (foraminifera) are touched by the 
threads of another individual, they contract, 
shrivel up, and even break up into separate 
drops of protoplasm, but that if the threads 
which touch are those of the same individual, 
nothing of this sort occurs. The threads may 
even be cut off, and this same sensitiveness to 
the difference between the Me and the not-Me 
continues. There is, of course, absolutely no 
difference of structure—nothing in the organic 
world can be more alike so far as our powers 
of observation can be extended by all the ap- 
pliances at our command, than these undiffer- 
entiated threads of naked protoplasm. And 
this still more curious fact is to be added—the 
pseudopodia of young individuals of the same 
brood do not cause this mutual contraction 
when brought into contact with each other ; 
this difference in the protoplasm of different 
individuals, whatever may be its nature, is 
developed in the course of the life of the indi- 
vidual. If little things like orbitolites have 
such profound differences in structure as this 
would indicate, what deep physical bases may 
there not be for the antipathies and sympathies 
of highly organized human beings ? 


—The career of Antonio Gallenga, who died 
a fortnight ago in England, illustrated the 
boundless possibilities of romance which our 
miscalled commonplace century has furnished. 
He was born in Parma in 1810, and was swept 
into the whirl of Italian conspiracy by the 
abortive revolutions of 1831. Thenceforth he 
became an exile. Visiting this country, he 
was cordially received by, and for a time lived 
on intimate terms with, Longfellow, Prescott, 
Ticknor, and the older literary society in 
Boston and Cambridge. Returning to Europe, 
he made England his abode, if any one who 
travelled continuously could be said to have an 
abode. At any rate, his chief works, ‘Mari. 
otti’s Italy,’ ‘Italy in 1848,’ ‘A History of 
Piedmont,’ etc., were written in English and 
published in London. From 1859 till about 
twelve years ago, Gallenga was the Italian 
correspondent of the London Times, a posi- 
tion in which he exerted an influence that his 
character hardly justified, for Gallenga may 
fairly be regarded as an excellent specimen of 
the modern type of versatile, clever, and irre- 
sponsible journalist, and the ease with which 
he changed his political principles to suit the 
taste of his employer is further evidence of his 
fitness for journalism. His works, which we 
have mentioned, are still worth reading by 
any one who wishes to get a contemporary look 
at Italy fifty years ago. Hewrites with much 
vivacity—like Ruffini, he quickly mastered 
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English—and he has unusual ability in inter- 
weaving statistics, events, and aspirations. But 
probably he will be remembered longest as 
having been, in his youth, under the alias 
‘* Luigi Mariotti,” engaged in an attempt to 
assassinate Charles Albert, King of Piedmont. 
According to his story, Mazzini gave him a 
dagger with which to commit regicide. Maz- 
zini denied complicity in the proposed crime, 
but for years his enemies used the insinuation, 
as if it had been proof, against him. Mazzini- 
ans, it may easily be imagined, were not dis- 
posed to construe charitably Mariotti-Gallen- 
ga’s conversion into a courtier of the King 
whose father he had wished to kill. 








BAIRD’S HUGUENOTS. 


The Huguenots and the Kevocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. By Henry M. Baird. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 2 vols, pp. 
xxviii, 566; xix, 604. 

ProF. BAIRD may well be congratulated on 

the completion of a great undertaking. The 

two volumes before us round out the story of 
the Huguenots already traced through its 
earlier course in his ‘ Rise of the Huguenots’ 

(1879) and ‘ Huguenots and Henry of Navarre’ 

(1886); and the hearty commendation expressed 

in our notices of the preceding sections of this 

series is deserved by these volumes also. They 
exhibit the same characteristics—lucidity of 
style, patient investigation, guarded state- 
ment, and repression of partisan extravagance 
in praise or blame—that mark the other por- 
tions of his work. Prof. Baird’s sympathies 
are never in doubt, and his aversion to the dis- 
honesties of Louis XIII. and XIV., of Louvois, 
of Bossuet, or their servants and associates, is 
as manifest as his revulsion from the cruel- 
ties of Marillac or Foucault; but he carries 
the stamp of fairness and of willingness to 
see good wherever it may be found. Prof. 
Baird’s recent volumes have the same limi- 
tations, also—largely self-imposed, we judge— 
which characterize his earlier narratives, and 
have already been pointed out by us. So en. 
tirely is his work the history of a party that 
contemporary political and intellectual de 
velopment is given a subordination that is al- 
most exclusion. Not infrequently this neglect 
seems a real loss. It would certainly be ger- 
mane to the story of the Huguenots to de- 
velop with some fulness the policy of Richelieu 
which led to the downfall of La Rochelle in 
1628. That policy is outlined, indeed, but with 
the utmost brevity. Even more desirable 
would be a sketch of the growth of the philo- 
sophic spirit in France during the eighteenth 
century, for, assuredly, it was not increased 
love for Protestantism that gave toleration to 

the Huguenots in 1787. 

Prof. Baird’s two volumes under considera- 
tion cover nearly two centuries—from 1610 to 

1802. In them, as he tells the reader, 


“T have treated of the attempt to undo the 
work of the great Henry, from the gradual 
encroachments under Louis the Thirteenth to 
the more rapid and more violent measures that 
prepared the way for the formal Revocation of 
the Edict by Louis the Fourteenth. I have 
also pointed out the consequences of the recall 
in the great emigration, the suppression of 
Protestant worship save in the proscribed con- 
venticles of the Desert, and the war of the 
Camisards, into which fanaticism was driven 
by cruel intolerance. Finally, I have deline- 
ated the gradual recovery by the oppressed 
pe ag of their ecclesiastical organization 
and of the civil and religious rights from which 
they had been long debarred, until, after being 
barely tolerated, they were at last fully recog- 
nized by the civil government.” 





Only a few points of interest in this long 
story, so voluminously told, can even be glanc- 
ed at in the limits of this review. One feature 
of Huguenot development, then, that strikes the 
reader of Prof. Baird’s volumes is the change 
that came over the party after the establish- 
ment of the Bourbon House. Though granted 
a large measure of privilege by the Edict of 
Nantes, the termination of the struggles 
which had torn France under the Valois 
Kings, and the opening of new avenues to ad- 
vancement to the Huguenot chiefs under 
Henry IV., cost the party that active leader- 
ship of great representatives of the nobility 
which had been largely its source of political 
strength. Sully did much for France, but lit- 
tle for his fellow-Protestants. Bouillon pre- 
ferred his own interests to theirs. Henry of 
Rohan, the last great Protestant leader, is es- 
teemed by Prof. Baird ‘as generous as Admi- 
ral Coligny, whom he probably excelled in 
military genius”; but his unavailing attempts 
to support the political power of the Huguenot 
party by arms from 1621 to 1629 met with 
‘“‘a divided support from his fellow-believers,” 
because it was ‘‘an age of inferior devotion 
and less ardent enthusiasm, an age in which 
the ideas of the royal prerogative had reached 
an exaggeration unknown in the preceding 
century.” 

Prof. Baird points out many instances of 
this zeal for royal absolutism among the 
French Protestants of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, remarking ‘“‘that as the toleration of 
the Reformed religion became more and more 
precarious, . the Huguenots, in their en- 
deavor to prove themselves to be, what in re- 
ality they were, the most obedient and trust- 
worthy subjects of the crown, were tempted 
to rear with their own hands that formidable 
structure of the absolute authority of the 
King, which, when once erected, was destined 
to prove the ruin of their hopes of quiet.” 
Prof. Baird holds the address of Pierre Hespe- 
rien to Louis XIII, in the name of the Na- 
tional Synod of 1617, to be representative of 
the views of the party generally: ‘ After 
God, we recognize your Majesty to be our 
ouly sovereign; and it is an article of our 
creed that there is no intermediate power be- 
tween God and kings. It is among us a 
damnable heresy to call it into question.” 
Daniel Tilenus, the honored theologian of Se- 
dan, writing to his fellow-Huguenots in 1621, 
went so far as to say: ‘‘ You wish him [Louis 
XIII.] to be bound to observe his predecessor’s 
Edict in every point ; but you do not consider 
that you owe him all obedience by an obliga- 
tion divine, natural, and civil. Bear in mind 
that no king is bound by the ordinances of his 
predecessors, noreven byhisown. . . . By 
the laws of God and of nature he is undeniably 
bound ; nevertheless, should he chance to con- 
travene them, he has no other judge but God.” 
Certainly the contrast between these views 
and those of their fellow-Calvinists across the 
English Channel is instructive, and a suggest- 
ive light is thrown on the later experiences of 
the Huguenots themselves. 

The loss of La Rochelle in 1628 signified the 
passing away of Huguenot political power; 
but though a statesman like Richelieu could 
hardly have done otherwise than oppose that 
imperium in imperio which the Edict of Nan- 
tes had sanctioned in the assignment of hostage 
cities to Huguenot control, Prof. Baird shows 
that the Protestants found the great Cardinal 
an honorable master; and he deems the years 
from 1629 to 1660 the most prosperous in Hugue- 
not story. Counting ‘‘somewhat over one-fif- 
teenth, never more than one-tenth part,” of 





the population of France, they yet possessed 
over 850 places of worship, served by upwards 
of 700 ministers, and a share in the commerce 
and manufactures of the land out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. Prof. Baird attri- 
butes the superior prosperity of the Hugue- 
nots of the middle classes to their high ave- 
rage of moral character, but he also gives 
weight to their non-observance of the eccle- 
siastical holidays—a neglect which he estimates 
as yielding an advantage of twenty rer cent. 
in working time to the Protestants. 

From the beginning of the personal reign of 
Louis XIV. the situation of the Huguenots 
grew rapidly worse. Yet the policy of the 
King seems to have looked towards the conver- 
sion of his Protestant subjects by Catholic mis- 
sionary effort, by unfriendly interpretation of 
existing laws and the creation of pew legal 
annoyances, and by the employment of bribery, 
rather than to have contemplated a revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Thusthe King regulated 
the times of weddings and funerals, the dura- 
tion of pastorates, and the dress and visitation 
of ministers; abolished the mixed courts of jus- 
tice; deprived the Huguenots (between 1660 
and 1684) of two-thirds of their houses of wor- 
ship by a variety of legal devices; and finally 
(1681) made the expression of a preference for 
Catholic worship by Huguenot children who 
had reached the age of seven an irrevocable 
renunciation of their parents’ faith. 

Naturally, such unscrupulous royal zeal for 
the conversion of Protestants was emulated by 
those who wished to stand bigh in the graces 
of the King; and Prof. Baird shows that the 
notorious dragonnades originated in 1681 
through the inventiveness of Michel de Maril- 
lac, intendant of Poitou, who turned the trcops 
he had been using to collect unpaid taxes to 
the work of persuading Huguenots, with such 
apparent success as to win the approval of 
Louvois and Louis XIV. Public opinion did 
indeed force Louvois eventually to remove Ma- 
rillac from office; but it was Marillac’s system 
which Foucault revived in the spring of 1685, 
in Béarn, with the countenance of Louvois, 
and which, a few months later, when Foucault 
reported 21,000 ‘‘conversions” in his distriet as 
its result, Louvois applied widely, though offi- 
cially disclaiming the violence which he and 
Louis XIV. must well have known was being 
exercised. These measures undoubtedly pro- 
duced a nominal change of faith in great num- 
bers, and to the sanguine thought of the King 
it seemed as if Protestantism was about to dis- 
appear. Prof. Baird shows that the Revocation 
of the Edict in October, 1685, was due toa 
somewhat sudden determination on the King’s 
part, ‘‘ based upon a false opinion that Pro- 
testantism, thanks to the measures put into 
operation for that end, had almost, if not quite, 
ceased to exist.” He assigns the chief influ- 
ence in the royal deliberations to Harlay, arch- 
bishop of Paris, to Pére de la Chaise, the King’s 
confessor, and to Louvois; to Mme. de Main. 
tenon, so often charged with being a chief 
instrument in the Revocation, he ascribes 
no weight in swaying the King’s decision, 
though she undoubtedly sympathized with the 
step. 

Prof. Baird depicts the consequences of the 
Revocation with graphic minuteness. Of the 
Huguenot ministry, on whom the blow fell 
most severely, and to whom great induce- 
ments to conversion were offered, only about 
one-eighth abjured Protestantism. Of their 
flocks Prof. Baird estimates that not far from 
four hundred thousand (though exact figures 
are impossible) left France, in spite of the 
perils which the King put in their way, to the 
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lasting advantage of England, Holland, and 
Germany. With interesting fulness he traces 
the efforts to preserve Protestant worship, 
now officially non-existent. He concludes 
that at least fifty of the exiled pastors re- 
visited their flocks before 1700, and the fate of 
such of these returned ministers as fell into 
the hands of the Government shows that the 
secrecy observed regarding the Man of the 
Iron Mask was no unique feature of the ven- 
geance of Louis XIV. Sent to prisons like 
those of the fle Ste.-Marguerite or of Vin- 
cennes without public trial and with every 
precaution to avoid communication with the 
outside world, they disappeared no less com- 
pletely than apparently mysteriously from 
sight, and friends inquired in vain for years 
for the secret of a fate which modern publica- 
tion of records has revealed. 

Of the Camisard war Prof. Baird has much 
to say, and the picturesqueness of the struggle 
makes the story of the efforts of these peasants 
one of interest, though the evident hopeless- 
ness of their task, and the fanatical spirit of 
so-called prophecy which they exhibited, made 
the rising the work of only a fragment of the 
Protestant population of France. It demon- 
strated, however, in the sight of all Europe 
the absurdity of any governmental claim that, 
since the Revocation, Protestantism had ceased 
to exist in the dominions of Louis XIV. 

Of more value for the permanent interest of 
the land was the restoration of organized French 
Protestantism effected by Antoine Court in 
1715, with its reéstablishment of the synods 
and regular ministry. The story of these 
churches of the “‘ Desert,” as they styled them- 
selves in language borrowed from Scripture 
and conveniently indefinite as to their habitat, 
is told from their beginnings in the Cévennes 
to their ultimate recognition by the French 
Government. In spite of life-imprisonment 
and galley-slavery for attendance on their ser- 
vices, they continued to grow, aided by the 
theological school which Court established at 
Lausanne about 1730. As the eighteenth cen- 
tury wore on, this opposition declined, so that 
though the last execution of a minister was as 
late as February 19, 1762 (Francois Rochette at 
Toulouse), the Protestants attempted to build 
church-edifices by 1755, and a year later could 
count 48 pastors—a number which had increas- 
ed, when the memorable year 1787 arrived, to 
about 125. Yet the case of Calas, which Prof. 
Baird narrates at length, together with the 
efforts of Voltaire to right a great injustice, 
shows the popular and legal hostility to which 
Protestants were still liable. So far, however, 
did enlightened opinion outrun the slow pro- 
cesses of legal revision that the Government, 
speaking through its Comptroller-General, 
Turgot, in 1775, gave a recognition to the still 
proscribed Protestant bodies by invoking the 
services of their ministers in suppressing the 
bread riots. Such an act was natural from 
one who had written in favor of religious 
tolerance as early as 1753. It was Lafayette, 
however, who, on May 23, 1787, presented to 
the Assembly of Notables the resolution which 
that body transmitted without opposition to 
Louis XVI. praying that Protestant proscrip- 
tion might cease. The result was the Edict of 
Toleration, which did not, indeed, grant legal 
permission to Protestant worship, but relieved 
the Protestants from the worst of their disa- 
bilities. From this Edict the tide of the Revo- 
lution swung the cause of Protestant free- 
dom rapidly onward to the law of April 7, 
1802, by which the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches of France were given full rights, and 
placed under the controlling and supporting 





supervision of the state—a law with which 
Prof. Baird closes his history. 

Altogether the volumes under review are 
scarcely less suggestive to the student of 
general history than to the investigator of ec- 
clestiastical story in their demonstration of the 
difficulty and costliness of crushing opinion by 


force; and one application of this lesson to 


events of our own age is pointed out by Prof. 
Baird in his preface, when he remarks: “ As 
history repeats itself, the close of the nine- 
teenth century is even now beholding the 
counterpart, or the copy, of the legislation by 
means of which Louis the Fourteenth under- 
took to crush out the Huguenot religion from 
France, in laws remarkably similar, menacing 
the existence of Protestantism in the Baltic 
provinces of a great empire of our own times.” 








BENJAMIN’S HISTORY OF ELECTRI- 
CITY. 


The Intellectual Rise in Electricity: A History. 
By Park Benjamin. Appletons. 1895. 


THE present history is, in its two halves (the 
first down to Gilbert inclusive, and the second 
from Gilbert’s successors to Franklin, inclu- 
sive), of very different orders of merit; the 
last part being much the more valuable. In 
the first part, in which we miss any reference 
to the graceful, useful, and beautifully printed 
translation by our countryman, Dr. Mottelay, 
of Gilbert on the Magnet, which we reviewed 
some months ago, every scrap of information 
has been diligently collected ; but our com- 
ments will show that the work has its ble- 
mishes. In the second half, this work comes 
into competition with Dr. Priestley’s ‘ History 
and Present State of Electricity,’ which, be- 
sides being a thorough and full account of the 
matter, is also a particularly well-arranged 
account, which can hardly be said of Mr. Ben- 
jamin’s. Priestley’s is also entirely free from 
the sensational tone of our /fin-de-siécle style. 
But there is enough, both of fact-and of well- 
executed general sketches of historical situa- 
tions, in the volume before us to establish it 
as the leading work on the subject in any lan- 
guage. 

In the period antecedent to the death of Ba- 
con there is much baseless conjecture. Thus, 
Mr. Benjamin guesses that Gilbert lived in 
London in Linacre’s house. But he could 
easily have ascertained that Dr. Gilbert lived 
in the lane called Peter’s Hill, south of Little 
Knightrider Street, while the Linacre house 
was No. 5 of Knight Rider Street proper, and, 
we believe, on the north side. While thorough 
scholarship was not an indispensable qualifica- 
tion for Mr. Benjamin’s task, we could wish 
there were fewer indications of the lack of it. 
On the second page of the first chapter we read 
that Homer (‘‘lliad, Z.1 513: T.1 398”) calls the sun 
HA€xtop. A proof-reader familiar with the looks 
of Greek words would have challenged that. 
Boesius is the name which Mr. Benjamin gives 
to the philosopher Boetius. We are familiar 
with Boethius and even Boecius, but do not 
remember Boesius. Under the reign of ‘‘ Ael- 
fred,” Mr. Benjamin informs us that Scotus 
Erigena ‘‘ began the assertion of the scholas- 
tic philosophy.” There are three errors here. 
In the first place, Erigena (whom it is no 
longer permissible to confound with another 
Irishman at the court of the Mercian King) 
was not a subject of Alfred. In the second 
Place, the scholastic philosophy did not consist 
in any assertion. It was the philosophy taught 
in the lecture-rooms (schol@) of the medizval 
universities, The only philosophical proposi- 





tion concerning which the scholastic doctors 
were agreed was the practical infallibility of 
Aristotle. What marked their teaching was, 
first, its general form (it was usually either a 
commentary or a disputation, or both), and, 
second, the algebra-like formality of its state- 
ments. Scotus Erigena was not a scholastic ; 
for, first, he lived over three centuries before 
the regular organization of the universities, 
and in a deeply dissimilar civilization (or want 
of civilization); second, he is not an Aristote- 
lean; third, the ‘De Divisione Nature’ is 
neither a commentary nor a disputation ; 
fourth, it is not marked by great formality of 
statement; fifth, it is in no sense a school-book. 
The university of Alexandria, according to 
Benjamin, was ‘“‘begun by Alexander.” We 
apprehend it will be necessary to take the will 
for the deed, to make that out. As ornaments 
of that university are mentioned Archimedes 
and Hipparchus. The former did study and 
the latter may have studied there ; but Archi- 
medes did the work of his life in Syracuse, and 
Hipparchus at Rhodes and elsewhere. He did 
not observe in Alexandria. 

Mr. Benjamin’s references are not seldom in- 
accurate, The following is a single specimen: 
**Vincenti Bellovacensis: Speculi Naturales, 
etc., tom. ii., lib. ix.,c. 19.” On one of the 
first pages there is a faulty reference to a pas- 
sage in Pliny, which is all the worse because 
Pliny is not quite accurately reported. Even 
the scientific statements are often careless. 
Thus, we are told that the orientation of the 
Great Pyramid is in error by 19’ 58", and that 
a surveyor ‘‘with the best modern compass” 
could hardly do better. Now, to begin with, 
the error of orientation is only about 134’, 
which, being the minimum visibile, is as small 
as the probable error of the best possible naked- 
eye observation. No modern surveyor, when 
he wants to do nice work, dreams of employing 
a compass; and, for that reason, there has 
been no attempt to develop a compass of pre- 
cision. But in all magnetical surveys the de- 
viation of the needle is ascertained far more 
closely than the figure given. 

But let us come to the substance of the work. 
The author has unfortunately a theory. If it 
were a very broad and instructive theory, es- 
pecially if it were very solidly founded, this 
would be no misfortune. But it is neither 
broad nor solid. Itis that the knowledge of 
the earliest form of mariner’s compass came 
from the Baltic town of Wisby, that it came 
to Wisby from the Finns, and that it had 
been, perhaps, an ancient heritage of the great 
‘“‘Turanian” race. Apparently because that 
theory is sadly in need of support, the author 
accepts without the slightest reserve the theo- 
ry of Mr. Terrien de Lacouperie of the Elam- 
ite origin of the earliest Chinese civilization. 
Singularly enough, however, when it comes to 
accounts of the Chinese possessing compasses 
before the Europeans, he becomes unexpected- 
ly sceptical. The letter of Klaproth of 1835 
is generally supposed to have proved the propo- 
sition that the Chinese, some time before A. D. 
400, at latest—that is, many ages before the 
Europeans—knew that a needle could receive 
directive force from a lodestone, As for the 
Egyptians, Dr. Benjamin reaches the sane con- 
clusion that they knew nothing about magnets, 
though the process by which he reaches that 
result is open to some objection. As for 
knowledge of the magnet on the part of the 
Greeks and Romans, it is easily stated. Dr. 
Benjamin drags in irrelevant matter from 
Rossignol’s essay on the mythology of Greek 
miners; but, for the matter in hand, the well- 
known passage in the ‘Ion’ of Plato gives all 
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the information there is. Namely, the Greeks 
knew that a lodestone would lift an iron ring, 
and that another, and so on; but they knew no- 
thing of the polarity of the magnet. 

It is next to impossible to prove the nega- 
tive proposition, that the mariner’s compass 
(in some crude form) was not known at a given 
date. Such is the stupidity of man that it 
would be known for a very long time before 
it came much into use. Onan Arabian vessel 
we first hear of it, Mr. Benjamin assures us, 
in A. D. 1240. Since the needle was floated on 
water, and was magnetized then and there 
(only soft iron being at hand), it would be 
used only on cloudy nights when the sea was 
prettycalm. It might goa long time unrecord- 
ed in a book; and it might be recorded in num- 
bers of books before it was recorded in one 
which Western scholars have read. To show 
how slow progress was in those days, the com- 
pass is mentioned (as Klaproth shows) as a fa- 
miliar thing in the laws of Alfonso X. of Cas- 
tile dated a.pD. 1263; and yet the evidence seems 
to be (we are indebted to Mr. Benjamin for 
this) that Spanish galleys were never supplied 
with it before 1403. The rational conclusion 
seems to us to be that it was probably known 
in the Mediterranean before A.D. 1200; but, 
owing to the choppy seas, it was little used in 
these waters until it was balanced on a point. 

We now turn to northern waters. The Norse- 
men used to follow the method of Noah, ex- 
cept that they sent out ravens instead of doves. 
The earliest description of the mariner’s com- 
pass (in precisely the same form as that of the 
Arabians of a. D. 1240) which Mr. Benjamin 
finds is in Neckam’s book ‘ De Natura Rerum,’ 
written about 1180. He gives a flattering por- 
trait of Neckam, and compares his book with 
the ‘Origines’ of St. Isidorus. But surely the 
two greatest merits of an encyclopedia are to 
be full and to be compressed. The work of St. 
Isidorus in twenty books has both those merits 
in an eminent degree. Considered as an en- 
cyclopzedia, the work of Neckam is contempti- 
ble, being both small and garrulous. Within 
a few years after Neckam, notices of the com- 
pass in northern waters multiply. M. Paulin 
Paris gave in 1842 some verses by Guyot de 
Provins and some others by another poet. Dr. 
Benjamin has very prettily translated several 
of these; but the originals would have been 
quite worth giving, too. Within fifty years 
of the first passage in Neckam we know of 
near a dozen passages referring to the com- 
pass. Thecontrast between this state of things 
and the single Arabian passage may be at- 
tributed to the thorough overhauling of early 
European literature. The inference is, that 
the compass could have been very little 
known, if at all, in Normandy much before 
the earliest of these quickly succeeding notices. 
Therefore, although the balance of evidence 
inclines toward the supposition that the com- 
pass was known in the north before it was 
known in the Mediterranean, it inclines only 
slightly that way. As far as investigation has 
gone, there is no evidence whatever of the 
compass having been known in those early 
days in the Baltic. True, it is mentioned as of 
great importance in the laws of Wisby; but 
it is probable that that law was a late insertion. 
We should expect that the compass would in 
its early shape have been used in the Baltic, 
owing to the fogs and the smooth sea; but 
positive evidence is altogether wanting. 

Mr. Benjamin seems to regard the invention 
of the early mariner’s compass as an exceed- 
ingly difficult one. If that be just, then de- 
cidedly the probable hypothesis about its in- 
troduction is that of Klaproth, that the Arabs 





got it from the Chinese, and that from them 
the knowledge was carried through, or crept 
round, Europe to the north. But it may be 
doubted whether the invention is so difficult 
that it might not, without improbability, be 
supposed to have been independently invented 
in different places. Is it incredible that a nan 
playing with two lodestones should find out 
their polarity, and then magnetization, and 
then the directive virtue of the needle ? 

The latter half of Mr. Benjamin’s history, 
after taking leave of Gilbert, is, on the whole, 
much the more interesting. To be sure, no star- 
tling discovery was here possible. The suc- 
cession of discoverers was Von Guericke 
(Hauksbee ?), Gray, Du Fay, Watson, and 
Franklin. Mr. Benjamin modifies a little here 
and there our notions of what each did. It 
appears that that Sagredo who takes the lead- 
ing part in Galileo’s dialogues, not only was a 
living person, like the personages of Aretino’s 
dialogues, but also probably discovered the 
secular change in the variation of the com- 
pass. He mounted a lodestoneof five pounds 
so that it would support twenty pounds. It 
was in experimenting with that lodestone that 
Galileo found out the effect of the armature 
in causing the magnet to grow in strength. 
The Jesuit Nicolaus Cabzeus is another old 
physicist whose achievements, as Mr. Benja- 
min states them, are of quite another order of 
importance from what we had supposed. To 
make our meaning clear, let us say that there 
are five departments of work in any branch of 
pure physics, like electricity; namely, (I), 
the phenomena have to be brought out and seen; 
(2), suitable instruments have to be invented 
for their study; (3), the process of experiment- 
al analysis, or cross-questioning of Nature, 
must be applied so as to produce statements of 
the laws of the phenomena; (4), measure- 
ments have to be made (though, of course, 
there was little of this in the pre-Franklinian 
ages): and (5), hypotheses, mechanical or 
other, must be constructed and experimental- 
ly verified to show the inward nature of the 
phenomena. What we have hitherto been told 
about Cabzeus was that he extended the list of 
electrics; that is, he slightly increased the 
range of a known phenomenon. But it now 
appears that he observed that when little 
bodies are attracted to an electrified body and 
strike it, they are at once thrown off from it. 
Now this observation was the first step neces- 


‘sary in the experimental analysis of the phe- 


nomenon, ultimately leading to a knowledge 
of its laws. Nor was that all. For it seems 
that Cabzeus was the first to plunge a lodestone 
into a mass of iron filings and notice the re- 
sult ; and, further, that he made an analogous 
experiment by plunging electrified amber into 
@ quantity of sawdust. Here he took a step 
of the second kind, in our enumeration ; for 
these things were instruments of observation 
of high importance. 

In many places, Mr. Benjamin fills up the 
gaps of history in this way. Nor does he ne- 
glect the historian’s more difficult tasks. He 
pictures the fad for experimentation that was 
caused by Charles II.’s interest in it. He 
shows that that interest was pretty deep, too, 
and that it had a most stimulating effect upon 
experimental science in England. In France, 
on the other hand, the hollowness of Louis 
XIV.’s endeavor to interest himself in science, 
combined with the total absence of interest on 
the part of Louvois, are fully proved to have 
had a very unfortunate effect on French 
science. All such general sketches have been 
executed by Mr. Benjamin upon a basis of 
thorough study. 





There are few contested points in the history 
of electricity from Gilbert to Franklin. One 
of these is whether Cuneus, a gentleman of 
Leyden, had any hand in the discovery of the 
Leyden jar. In the first printed account of it 
by the Abbé Nollet, in the ‘Mémoires de I’ Aca- 
démie Royale des Sciences’ for 1746, it is said 
that Cuneus had seen some of the experiments 
upon which the celebrated Musschenbroek of 
Leyden was then engaged, to ascertain whether 
the effects of electricity wonld not be increas- 
ed by enclosing the electrified body in glass, 
and that Cuneus undertook to repeat one of 
them at his home. But instead of leaving the 
flask in which the conductor to be electrified 
was placed, on the table, he held it in his hand, 
and thus gotastrongshock. It was afterwards 
said that Cuneus had nothing to do with it; 
that that was a story got up to detract from 
Musschenbroek’s credit. But Dr. Priestley, 
writing his history only twenty years later, was 
in a condition to collect testimony. He says: 
“The views which led to this discovery in 
Holland were, as I have been informed, as fol- 
lows.” He states that Cuneus accidentally 
made the experiment in repeating an experi- 
ment by Musschenbroek; but he does not say, 
as the Abbé Nollet does, that to Cuneus belongs 
the credit. As Cuneus never made any recla- 
mation, the inference is that he immediately 
communicated his experience to Musschen- 
broek, and that the analysis of the phenome- 
non was completed by the latter. Perhaps 
Cuneus did not of himself find out that the 
shock depended on his holding the bottle in his 
hand. Mr. Benjamin inclines to disbelieve en- 
tirely in any share in the discovery by Cuneus. 

Mr. Benjamin is quite wrong in speaking, as 
in one place he does, as if the use of experi- 
mentation as an instrument of discovery was 
at variance with the Cartesian philosophy. We 
will also venture to doubt his confident asser- 
tion that Sir Kenelm Digby, in his ‘Two 
Treatises, in the one of which the Nature of 
Bodies, in the other the Nature of Man’s Soule 
is looked into in the way of Immortality,’ 
plagiarizes extensively from the ‘ Principia’ 
of Descartes. The latter work appeared from 
the press of L. Elzevir in Amsterdam on July 
10, 1644. Descartes had set out from the Hoef 
in May for Paris; for the censure (we presume) 
would not in those days permit ‘‘ author's cor- 
rections” of the proofs. He arrived in Paris 
at some time between September 27 and Octo- 
ber 1, inclusive, and there first received copies 
of his book. Digby had been in Paris all along. 
There is evidence that his book (a folio of 
medium thickness) had been substantially writ- 
ten in the previous spring. The dedication is 
dated in August. The last imprimatur was 
affixed September 26. Now, there could hardly 
have been time for extensive plagiarisms (for 
every hypothesis, if plagiarized, is modified) 
between the date at which Digby could have 
seen the ‘Principia’ and the date of the im- 
primatur. Descartes remained in Paris ten or 
twelve days, during which, though much press- 
ed for time, he had several prolonged inter- 
views with Digby. He rever made the least 
reclamation, though he hinted that Digby was 
a bold theorist, for he says to the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, ‘‘ Pour ce qui est de l’état de 
lame aprés cette vie, jen ay biens moins de 
connoissance que Monsieur d’Igby.” Digby 
and Descartes never corresponded, and Des- 
cartes was a cautious man in the matter of 
communicating unpublished ideas, while Dig- 
by, on the other hand, was atalker. Finally, 
although no man ever more widely missed the 
style of Nature than Digby did in his physical 
hypotheses, yet those hypotheses have a strong- 
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ly marked style of their own. They have 
nothing of the flavor of eclecticism. Nor can 
we admit that any hypothesis of the ‘Two 
Treatises’ is so precisely accordant with that 
of the ‘ Principia’ that it is necessary to attri- 
bute them to one author. Digby, by the way, 
is a better psychologist than physicist. He 
treats of the association of ideas, and even pro- 
poses a physical hypothesis to account for it. 

We find it very difficult to let this interest- 
ing work go without saying anything more 
about it. An excellent present for a scientifi- 
cally minded young person would be Motte. 
lay’s translation of Gilbert on the Magnet 
(Wiley) and Benjamin’s ‘Intellectual Rise’ 
(Appleton). 








The Herschels and Modern Astronomy. By 
Agnes M, Clerke. [The Century Science 
Series.} Macmillan. 1895. 


LITTLE could Dr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Watson, as he strolled through Walcot Turn- 
pike, Bath, late in an evening about Christmas 
time, 1779, have thought that his stopping in 
the street to look through the telescope of a 
‘*moon-struck musician ” was to lead the way 
to the immediate inception of one of the most 
remarkable careers in the history of astrono- 
my. Such, however, was the fact. Frederick 
William Herschel, born at Hanover, Novem- 
ber 15, 1738, into a family possessed of an ir- 
resistible instinct and aptitude for music, hav- 
ing landed as a lad at Dover with but a 
French crown-piece in his pocket, drifted 
through a series of ably filled engagements 
as a professional musician until, in 1776, he 
had become Director of the public concerts at 
Bath. But while all this time a musician in 
body, he was an astronomer in spirit, at no 
time losing sight of the vision of the skies; and 
it was in the latter capacity that he had the 
good fortune toattract an able and willing pa- 
tron, whose friendship provided precisely that 
opportunity which was needed for full de- 
velopment of his powers. All the while that, 
in his official capacity, he had ‘‘ to engage per- 
formers, to appease discontents, to supply 
casual failures, to write glees and catches ex- 
pressly adapted to the voices of his executants, 
and frequently to come forward himself as a 
soloist on the hautboy or the harpsichord,” he 
was absorbingly occupied with a self-imposed 
task of minutely reviewing all the heavenly 
bodies and every spot of the celestial vault. 
During the progress of this unprecedented 
task it was that the above incident happened; 
for young Herschel, then engaged in a series 
of observations on the lunar mountains, had 
brought his seven-foot reflector into the street 
in front of his house, and was gazing diligent- 
ly when Dr. Watson chanced to pass by. 
Fortunately he did not rest with merely ex- 
pressing great satisfaction at the view of the 
moon courteously afforded by the young Ger- 
man; he called the next morning to make his 
further acquaintance. Instantly this led to 
an introduction to a local philosophical so. 
ciety, then to the Royal Society of London, 
and in little more than two years to an au- 
dience with his Majesty George III. Thence- 
forward the great Herschel’s life and work are 
the common knowledge of every astronomer— 
and it is a little singular that a century should 
have elapsed with no thoroughly competent 
history of that life and work, and no repub- 
lication of Herschel’s unsurpassed volume of 
technical papers, which have still to be sought 
in the original editions of the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ 

No less astonishing is it that his equally fa- 





mous son, Sir John Herschel, now dead near- 
ly a quarter of a century, has thus far experi- 
enced a likefate. Miss Clerke’s ‘ The Herschels 
and Modern Astronomy’ is almost the sole at- 
tempt to acquaint the lay reader with these 
great names. Sir William’s sister, Caroline, 
hes been more fortunate, and her accurate 
‘Journals and Recollections’ form the chief 
authority for her brother's eminent life. In- 
deed, he often referred to her for the dates of 
events in his earlier years, Collateral infor- 
mation about hip is meagre; but in the case 
of Sir John Herschel there is this important 
difference, that his long and intimate friend- 
ship with Sir William Rowan Hamilton led 
his conscientious biographer, the late Dean 
Graves, to make ample inclusions of Herschel’s 
letters. Still, his life, as Miss Clerke modest- 
ly says, has yet to be written; and, as we are 
at liberty to judge from her excellent success 
with the little volume now before us, no one 
could tell the fascinating story of that life 
more entertainingly than Miss Clerke herself. 
Her evident sympathy with the breadth of 
his aims in physical investigation, her accu- 
rate knowledge of methods, and her singular 
felicity of expression all fit her worthily for 
this noble task. 

But to return to Sir William. Miss Clerke 
has admirably told the authentic anecdote of 
the odd old German organ-builder, Schnetzler, 
who, exasperated at the staccato performance 
of Herschel’s rival, became wild with delight 
when, on ascending to the loft, Herschel took 
from his pocket two leaden weights with which 
he held down an octave, all the while impro- 
vising a majestic counterpoint. ‘I vil luf dis 
man,” cried Schnetzler, ‘‘because he gif my 
pipes time for to shpeak.” And here is her 
crisp description of the very beginnings of 
Herschel’s building of his own telescopes (page 
15): 

‘Tn June, 1773, when fine folk had mostly de- 
serted Bath for summer resorts, work was 
begun in earnest. The house was turned 
topsy-turvy ; the two brothers attacked the 
novel enterprise with boyish glee. Alexander, 
a born mechanician, set up a huge lathe in one 
of the bed rooms; a cabinet-maker was in- 
stalled in the drawing-room; Caroline, in 
spite of secret dismay at such unruly proceed. 
ings, lent a hand, and kept meals going ; Wil- 
liam directed, inspired, toiled, with the ardor 
of a man who had staked his life on the issue. 
Meanwhile, music could not be neglected. 
Practising and choir-training went on; novel- 
ties for the ensuing season were prepared, 
compositions written and parts copied. Then 
the winter brought the usual round of tuitions 
and performances, while all the time mirrors 
were being ground and polished, tried and re- 
jected, without intermission. At last, after 
two hundred failures, a tolerable reflecting 
telescope was produced, about five inches in 
aperture ; . but those two hundred 
failures made the Octagon Chapel organist an 
expert, unapproached and unapproachable, in 
the construction of specula.” 


It was with this new instrument that, in the 
following March, Herschel began his astro- 
nomical work by an observation of the great 
nebula in Orion, the record of which is still 
preserved by the Royal Society. 

Herschel married at fifty Mary Baldwin, only 
daughter of a London merchant, and widow of 
Mr. John Pitt. Her jointure, we are told, re- 
lieved him from pecuniary care, and her sweet- 
ness of disposition secured his domestic happi- 
ness. Miss Burney records in her diary a tea 
at Mr. De Luc’s, adding, of the newly married 
wife, ‘‘She was rich, too! And astronomers 
are as able as other men to discern that gold 
can glitter as well as stars.” Their only child 
was John Frederick William, born 1792, and 
his biography is here presented for the first 





time by Miss Clerke with some approach to 
suitable fulness. The wider sympathies of the 
son make his life of greater general interest 
than his father’s, and not a single phase of his 
beautiful character escapes that careful touch 
which marks the perfect biographer. 

Astronomy, before the Herschels, had been 
mostly dry formule and drier figures, and the 
irresistible momentum imparted to modern 
physical astronomy by the elder Herschel re- 
ceived a marked accession of impulse from the 
life and work of his brilliant son. Before their 
day, astronomers had mainly been content 
with inquiry as to precisely where the hea- 
venly bodies had been and would be; anything 
beyond the crudest speculation as to what 
these orbs might themselves be, rarely oc- 
curred. Not only has the older astronomy not 
been neglected, but the new astronomy of the 
nineteenth century has made uninterrupted 
progress with every decade; and this broad 
movement, begun by the Herschels in England, 
was ably promoted by Arago in France, nor 
has America failed to lend a hand. Not only 
was a ‘knowledge of the construction of the 
heavens” the ultimate object of the elder Her- 
schel’s observations, but his conception of the 
sun, as ruler, fire, light, and life of our plane- 
tary system, was more than a half century in 
advance of his time, and no less prophetic. 
As early as 1801 he wrote: ‘‘ The influence of 
this eminent body on the globe we inhabit is 
so great, and so widely diffused, that it be- 
comes almost a duty to study the operations 
which are carried on upon the solar surface.” 
Inour day many great observatories are charg- 
ed with almost the sole duty of that study. 
Neither to the younger Herschel was astro- 
nomy merely a matter of right ascension and 
declination; of poising, clamping, and reading 
off; of cataloguing and correcting—a mere 
‘‘inventory of God’s property,” as Thoreau 
has aptly said. ‘It was his peculiar privi- 
lege,” remarked Dean Stanley in his funeral 
sermon, ‘to combine with those more special 
studies such a width of view and such a power 
of expression as to make him an interpreter, a 
poet of science, even beyond his immediate 
sphere.” 

Unintentionally we have left little space for 
Miss Clerke’s chapter on Caroline Herschel— 
probably the best of all the brief treatments 
of her life extant. Traits of modest simplicity 
and singular self-effacement were preéminent- 
ly hers, and the story of her self denial for 
her brother’s sake will never grow old. Miss 
Clerke’s welcome book is one which no philoso- 
phic student of modern astronomy can pass 
over, and its importance as pure biography 
places it in the first rank among the lives 
of famous pioneers in science. 





The Oxford Church Movement: Sketches and 
Recollections. By the late G. Wakeling. 
With an Introduction by Earl Nelson. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: 
Macmillan. 1895. 

In the great variety of books that have grown 

up about the Oxford Movement there have 

been many degrees of interest. Mr. Wake- 
ling’s place is near the bottom of the scale. It 
comes very near to being a lucus a non lucendo, 
there is so little in it about the Oxford Move- 
ment, speaking carefully. Dean Church, in 
his admirable history of the Movement, dates 
its conclusion from the condemnation of Ward 
in 1845. Certainly its influence upon the 
church for good or ill went on for a long time 
after that, but, though nearly related to the 
Ritualististic Movement, it was quite a differ- 
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ent thing. To read Pusey's ‘Life and Corre- 
spondence’ is to learn that he did not know 
the alphabet of that language of ceremonial 
observance which has too frequently been 
called ‘‘Puseyism.” The spirit of Newman 
and Keble and Pusey in the early days of the 
Movement had its best representative after 
1845 in Dean Church, and his indifference to 
the Ritualistic Movement is a striking feature 
of his beautiful biography. But it is of the 
Ritualistic Movement that Mr. Wakeling 
writes almost exclusively. 

One of his earliest recollections as a bov was 
-of some mention of the Tractarians in 1840. It 
foliows that he was still a boy when the Move- 
ment collapsed five years later, and conse- 
-quently all we bave here concerning the Trac- 
tarians proper must be a matter of reading or 
mere hearsay. This fact is much disguised, 
we trust not wilfully, by the manner in which 
the matter of the book is presented. Every- 
“thing in the arrangement is helter-skelter, and 
we pass back and forth across the line which 
-divides the writer’s personal knowledge from 
his second-hand material without a bint of the 
transition. Matters which occurred before 
his birth are produced as if he had sketched 
‘them on the spot. There is very little, how- 
ever, about the Tractarians that we have not 
had before in better shape. The real interest 
and value of the book, so far as it has any, lies 
in its exhibition of the development of Ritual- 
ism. Even here, so wide is the field from which 
the facts are grubbed, only a small part can 
go to justify the ‘‘ Recollections”’ of the title- 
page, and the whole is like the primitive chaos, 
without form and void. Only occasionally 
does a date emerge for us to cling to in the 
wide inundation of incidents and names. 

The names are generally so unfamiliar that 
they go far to justify the complaint which has 
been made of the lack of conspicuous personali- 
ty in the Ritualistic Movement. The incidents 
-are trivial only to the unritualized mind, 
and there is something very entertaining in 
the naive enthusiasm with which, page after 
page, such things are set down as these: ‘‘ The 
choir were not in surplices till Advent, 1846.” 
‘¢ The altar was the only part that there was a 
hope of making decent, and this, with the aid 
-of dorsel and flowers at festivals, cross and 
-eandlesticks, was all that for some years was 
attempted.” Many are the congratulations on 
the splendor of the later vestments, decora- 
‘tions, and observances, in comparison with 
the weak beginnings. Every change in this 
direction is recorded with the enthusiasm of 
one reporting moral victories. Here and 
there the triviality verges upon silliness, and, 
to make it more conspicuous, it is frequently 
injected into the body of a paragraph with 
which it has little or no connection, as if too 
good to lose. How incidents of such slight im- 
portance could have been remembered by any- 
body of good sound intelligence, it is difficult 
to conceive. 

There is abundant evidence of improvement 
in the taste and decency of religious services. 
The parish clerk does not inform the rector 
nowadays between the prayers that the bear 
for the bear-baiting bas arrived and that he is 
@ fine animal. Daily service and weekly com- 
munion are the rule, and we should seek in 
vain for ‘“‘the old country rector who, with- 
out the least conscious profanity, at the month- 
ly celebration would consecrate nearly half a 
loaf, giving it at the end of the service to the 
poorer communicants who flocked to the altar 
rails.” The heinousness of this, of course, de- 
pends somewhat upon the point of view. One 
habit, not distinctly moral, seemed rather to 





increase than to diminish under the new dis- 
pensation. ‘*Mr. Keble mentions a saying of 
Justice Coleridge, ‘{f you want to propagate 
your opinions you should lend your sermons ; 
the clergy would then preach them and adopt 
your opinions,’ and this has really been the 
effect of the Plain and other Sermons. It 
seems a pity that the price of the volumes was 
so high.” ‘*What a boon these sermons must 
have been to hard-working parish priests who 
certainly could not secure the leisure to write 
more than one good sermon a week!” This 
sermon-stealing sometimes led to painful situa- 
tions, and a sickly gleam of humor plays for a 
moment across Mr. Wakeling’s solemn page 
when he tells of a few sermons, printed with a 
memoir, which the subject of the memoir had 
not written. Mr. Wakeling has not exagge- 
rated the triumph of ritualism in the English 
church. Ward was condemned and disgraced 
because, in his ‘Ideal Church,’ he insisted on 
the right of the Anglican to the free use of the 
entire Roman ritual and doctrine. That was 
just fifty years ago. Now there are hundreds 
of Anglicans making good his claim, with no 
one to molest or make them afraid. The 
Church of England has given the Church of 
Rome an effectual check in England by the en- 
couragement of home manufactures as nearly 
as may be resembling those of the Eternal 
City. 





The Life of John Livingston Nevius. By Helen 
S. Coan Nevius. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Ir sometimes happens that the best works ac- 
complished by a man during his life are left 
out of his posthumous biography. Weare not 
sure but that something like this has happened 
in the present instance. Dr. Nevius was for 
nearly forty years a missionary in China, and 
the story of his life as told by his wife is one 
of great moral and spiritual beauty. He en- 
tered Shan Tung, the holy land of the Chinese, 
the birthplace and tomb of Confucius, when 
the people handed back the tracts and books of 
the missionaries, saying, ‘‘We neither ap- 
prove nor desire them.” He died after having, 
with his colleagues, planted Christian churches 
throughout the peninsula. This biography 
pictures him as husband, friend, teacher, 
author, and preacher. Yet, unless the re- 
viewer mistake the impression left on his own 
mind by the Chinese themselves and by non- 
clerical and non-professional English-speaking 
people in China, Dr. Nevius was equally pow- 
erful and influential in other ways. His prac- 
tical common sense, his knowledge of manual 
expedients, his power and willingness to aid 
the Chinese in applying the arts and sciences 
of the West, his willingness to meet them on 
their own ground and to respect their tradi- 
tions and their sensibilities, were not least 
among the secrets of his power. These made 
him everybody’s friend, and kept his influence 
ever potent. Without belittling “the power 
of the Gospel” or the ordinary means used to 
spread it, it is none the less true that the 
quality of manhood in the messenger is, at 
first, even more potent than the message. 
Among the hundreds sent out as missionaries 
to Chioa there is still much room where Dr. 
Nevius dwelt when on earth—at the top. 

John Nevius was born in the beautiful re- 
gion of the ‘‘finger lakes” in central New 
York, spending his boyhood between those 
named Seneca and Cayuga. The name Ne- 
vius, from the French Neve but Latinized, 
proves, along with well-supported traditional 


, and documentary evidence, that the ancestral ' 


stock was Huguenot and Netherlandish. His 





first venture in early manhood, after gradua- 
tion from Union College, was as a school- 
teacher in Georgia. After a year of pedagogy 
he decided to enter the ministry, and went to 
study in Princeton Seminary. He married 
Miss Helen 8. Coan (who survives him as 
biographer), and, after a six months’ voyage, 
reached Ningpo in 1854, where Dr. D. Be- 
thune McCartee had come as pioneer. In 
Ningpo, as a well-equipped speaker and writer 
of Chinese, he was finely prepared for his 
main life work in the province of Confucius. 
He died at his post and in his own home, in 
presence of his wife and among his books, after 
only afew hours of illness. His grave is at 
Chefoo. He visited Korea once and Japan 
several times. One is not surprised to have 
Mrs. Nevius write: 

‘* As to the people of Japan, the opinion we 
formed of them so long ago [1860] has never 
changed. There is a certain shrewdness and 
vivacity and readiness to learn of others, in 
which they undoubtedly are superior to the 
Chinese; but in most respects I think the in- 
habitants of the ‘ Middle Kingdom’ are fully 
their equals.” 

Rather above the average of missionary bio- 
grapby in piquancy of style, liveliness of nar- 
rative, and quality of details, this literary pic- 
ture of an American gentleman who so grand- 
ly combined the ideal and the practical, de- 
serves the study of young men as it will com- 
mand the delighted attention of Dr. Nevius's 
old friends. There are illustrations, a map, 
and a good portrait, but no index. 





Side Talks with Girls. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Miss ASHMORE speaks to girls with the wisdom 
of experience. This is just the sort of wisdom 
which, unless displayed with much discretion, 
girls are little disposed to profit by. The book 
is very discreet, the author putting herself 
easily on terms of equality with her audience, 
imparting advice tactfully, and, in every 
way, doing her best not to excite that rebel- 
lious spirit which prompts the daughters of 
each generation to think themselves wiser 
than their mothers. The most{valuable chap- 
ters (for they discuss matters beyond the ex- 
perience of many mothers) are those addressed 
to girls who leave comfortablejhomes in order 
to seek fortune in large cities. The descrip- 
tions of the life of the average actress, artist, 
and shop-girl are unexaggerated statement of 
fact. Any error is in understatement of the 
hardsbip and discouragement which the home- 
less working-girl must face, and of the demo- 
ralization which frequently ensues. For the 
girl whom actual necessity drives to scramble 
for a living as best she may, there are useful 
hints and suggestions of employment not lead- 
ing to glory or fortune, but fairly remunera- 
tive and quite compatible with preservation of 
bodily health and personal decency. 

In her comments the author emphasizes the 
joy of being a good girl at home, rather ignor- 
ing the sometimes besetting temptations to be 
a badone. Fathers, mothers, and occasionally 
brothers, are not always compact of good 
temper, justice, and love; if they were, Miss 
Ashmore’'s talks would be largely superfluous, 
and the ‘‘Advanced Woman” whom she 
scourges might possibly never have come into 
existence. 


By Ruth Ashmore. 
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eation by J. G. Fitch; Language and Literature, by 
Thomas R. Price; Higher Education in the South, by 
Eawin A, Alderman: Sixnific.nce of Herbart for Se- 
econdary and Higher Education, by Charies de Gar- 
mo; Is There a New Education, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

Discusstons—Mr. Lukens on the Correlation of Stud.es, 
by Wi +e" S. Jackman; Aritnmetic without Quanti- 
ty, by J A. MecLe.lan; Fall Meeting of the Michigan 
S:hoolmasters’ Club, by Francis W. Kelsey, 

REVIEWS. EDITORIALS. 


85c. per ee $3.00 per year (monthly excepting 
July and August) 


HENRY HOLT & CO..N. Y. 


HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. Itis visited and patronized by all who 
love books. Londoa is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, ani all private 
Collectors 


187 PiccapIL_y, Lonpox, W. 








DECORATE YOUR HOME WITH OUR 
Prepared Natural Plants. 


IMPERISHABLE 
PALMS, FERNS, AND TROPICAL PLANTS. 


THE TROPICAL DECORATING CO., 


PALM GARDEN INDOUSTRIAT RUILDING 
ENTRANCE OFFICE LEXINGION AVE., COR. 43D ST. 


LIBRARIAN. 


Wanted, a position as Librarian, Assistant Librarian 
or Reference Librarian, by a young man thirty years 
old, a college graduate, ‘anda graduate of the New York 
State Library School, with several years’ experience in 
library work. Address LIBRARIAN, 

Office of The Nation. 








l (TFANTED. A PURCHASER FOR 
the leading Female College of Texas. $150,000 
worth of property and a profitable school tor less than 
one-third of its cost. — cash payment; balance on 
ten years’ time. 
“ TEXAS COLLEGE,” care the Nation, N. Y. 





Do me the favor to ask your wine mer- 
chant, or Park & Tilford (wholesale 
agents), for my * Picarilio” natural 
sherry, and *‘ Manzanilla Pasada.” 
GUILLERMO DOBLACHE, 
Puerto de Santa Maria. 
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Constable KaCo. 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 


Ladies’ Wash Fabrics. 


French Pique, 
Embroidered Linons, 
Stripe and Plain Linon Batiste. 


Grass Linen Batiste. 


Printed Linen Lawns, 
French Organdies, 
Printed Dimity. 


Broadovay HK 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





NO’S 
Exclusive Stationery, 


6, WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
VISITING CARDS, 


P FASHIONABLE AND CorREcT STYLES 
In WRITING PAPERS. 
Sample Book sent on receipt of gc. in 
stamps, fo cover expenses of mailing, 


BRENTANO’S, ** “New Yorn. 2 
ar z ay) 


cane 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 











Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24E Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave. near 20th St. 
Washington, 1422 Penna. Ave., N. W. 


Limited Parties aaa Personal 
scort. 
JAN.4. Spain, Southern Europe, 
Egypt, Holy Land, and Greece. 
FEB. 4. Japan and China via 
Honolulu. 
FEB 12. Italy, Egypt, Hol 
Land, Greece, Switzerland ’ 
Send for itineraries to MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 


Mgrs. of Foreign Tours, 70 & 71 Globe Builaiug, Boston. 
jummer Itineraries now ready. ‘ 














We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 


.. also make collections and issue Commer- 
Credit. cia! and fravellers’ Credits. available in 
* all parts of the world, 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





CASS REALTY CORPORATION. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
No. 503 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York. 


The safest Investment Institution in the Country. For Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, 
Teachers, Authors, and Women. For the class that saves, and for all those who expect and 
require frequent and regular income from their investments. It is not intended for the rich. 

' The Largest and Best of its Class. Confines itself to Productive Real Estate in New York 
City. Small or large sums received. Payments made on account of subscriptions as may be 
arranged. Regular Quarterly Dividends. Principal safe. The opinion is universal that it is 
the soundest investment yet offered to the public. 

The Corporation has never solid a share for less than par in cash, and no shares have ever 
been given in exchange for property. No bonds issued. 

Preferred, 5 per cent., common, 6 per cent.; dividends quarterly. Shares One hundred 
dollars each. Preferred scrip bearing 5 per cent. interest in amounts to suit. Certificates will 
be issued for all sums of money paid in. Send money to order of Corporation, either by 
cheque or Post-Office order. . 

CHARLES W. CASS, President. 
Agents of integrity and ability wanted—male or female—city or country. 
Reliable references required. 








you may not be worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA 
MIXTURE,” 
—J. M. B—, in ‘‘ My J.ady Nicotine.” 
Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 
AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








I. THE NATION has a larger circulation than any literary- 
political journal published in this country. About 
10,000 copies are printed every week. This represents 
but a small part of the actual circulation, as THE 
NATION goes to all the principal libraries and 
reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 

II. The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 
classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- 
fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, 
where the education of children is a matter of careful 
consideration. 


III. The School List in THE NATION has been a repre- 
sentative one for many years. It includes cards 
of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere, during the season of school advertising, 
and a considerable number are inserted in the paper 
throughout the year. 


School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the 
address in the first line, classification being made,by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on other pages. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the follow- 
ing discounts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 10 per cent. on eight insertions, 
I2 I-2 per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. 
On 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. 

The WVation is sent free while advertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway N. Y. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. . 


LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Westminster. 


By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. 
With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 











~ The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman, In the Press, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz. 
By W. R. W. StepHens, B J nes Bae 9 of <2 pd Ogg of “ The Life and By Jutes Marcov. 


With Portraits, etc. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $7.00. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 





DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THE GROWTH OF BRITISH POLICY. 


By the late Sir J. R. See.uy, M.A., K.C.M.G., formerly Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With a Portrait and a Memoir of 
the Author by G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50 net. 


“It will, of course, be kept in mind that these volumes constitute amessay in international history. The need of such an essay will be evident to those 
who have observed how English history always tends to shrink into Parliamentary history, and how apt are even great historians to sink somewhat below 
themselves in the treatment of English foreign relations. The aim of Sir J. R Seeley, on the other hand, wasto leave to othersthe exposition of the constitu- 
tional development of England, and to show the position which his country occupied SS states during a critical epoch, the changes which this positio: 


| ony gu and the causes, both within England herself, and in the relations of the Continental great:-powers, by which these changes were produced.” — 
e Sun. 





Studies in Diplomacy. Essays on Taxation. 


From THe FReNncH oF Count BENEDETTI, French Ambassador at the Court of | By Epwin R. A. SELiaman, Professor of Political Economy School of Political 
Berlin. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. Science, Columbia College. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. 





THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE 


in the MIDDLE AGES. By Hastines RasHpatt, M.A. 
Vol. IL—SALERNO—BOLOGNA—PARIS. 
Vol. Il.—Part I. ITALY—SPAIN—FRANCE—GERMANY—SCOTLAND, &c. 
Vol. IL—rart Il. ENGLISH UNIVERSIi IES—STUDENT LIFE. 
2 vols. in 3. 8vo, cloth, $14 00 net. 
“.. « every bears evidence of painstaking inquiry. The sources of information are freely indicated in the footnotes, and many errors commonly 
accepted and endo! on trust have been by careful verification exposed. Mr. Rashdall’s book is the most important and weighty contribution to the general 
history of European learning during the Middle Ages that has appeared in English *—Scotsman. 


‘* All Americans interested in the history of the higher education will be glad to see the most learned and useful book upon the subject as yet produced by 
an Englishman.”’—The Sun. 





Second Edition. 


New Orleans 
THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. 
By Grace Kina, Author of ‘‘Monsieur Motte,” ‘‘ Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,” 


Second Edition. 
By JOHN LA FARGE. LECTURES ON ART. 
Considerations on Painting. 
Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum of New York. By Joun La Farce. 





ete. Profusely Illustrated by Frances E. Jones. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

‘* Of the volume before us there can be no higher praise than to say that, ‘This is one of those all too rare books on art written by an artist of stand- 
after Gayarré, it still justifies its existence. . . . Our author has mcorpo | ing who knows whereof he speaks, and who is also possessed of a fascinatin, 
rated material that Gayarré felt constrained to neglect, enough of itself to | literary style which lends a charm even to the discussion of dry and technica! 
warrant the publication of her volume.’"°-—New York Evening Sun. matters.’’—The Nation. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 1848-1888. 


Collected and arranged by Ggeorce W. E. RussE.u. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. (Uniform with Matthew Arnold’s Complete Works.) 


*,* ‘In these letters we possess the supplement to the works, which perfectly harmonize and accord with them and constitute a natural bond of union 
between biography and literature . . . ‘ihey area key to unlock the secret of his works as well as a faithful portrait of him asaman. . . . They will 
be held worthy to rank beside his ‘Culture and Anarchy’ and his * Essays on Criticism.’ . . Collections of superior letters have for a long period failed to 
multiply as fast as is desirable in the midst of the swarm of the more popular forms of literature. But Arnold’s may well be said to mark a renaissance in the 
intrinsic merit of epistolary writing.’’— Boston Courier. 

‘* Arnold's correspondence is not only deeply interesting because it embodied ‘an abstract and brief chronicle of the time’ in which two thirds of his life 
was passed, but because it set forth with fearless frankness his own views with regard to many questions of moment, as well as those of other intellectual 
giants, his literary and political contemporaries.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Names and Their Histories. A HANDBOOK TO THE WORKS OF Lyrical Poetry from the Bible. 


Alphabetically arrenqed asa Handbook of Histori- Alfred Lord Tennyson. SECOND SERIES. 
cal Geography and Topographical Nomenciature On, See 5 7 ispiece. 16 
By Isaac r Ang Mae itt. D.. Hon. LL.D. | BY Morrow Luce, author of ‘* New Studies in Ten- Edited by Ernest Rays With frontispiece. 16mo. 








’ 
” « ind pare. > 1.50. 
i - A ena of ‘‘ Words and Places.” nyson.”” 12mo, eloth, $1.7 cloth, sgn grease . h 
mo, cloth, $2.00. ound ut a r on Coac 
Browning as a Philosophical and R & 
Outlines of Church History. Religious Teach Office. 

By Rvpotra Soum, Professor. of Law, Leipzig. ages seaceer. By Mavup Ecérton Kina. Illustrated with 30 charm- 
Translated by Miss May Sinclair, with a Preface | By Henry Jones. M.A , Professor of Moral Philoso- ing Illustrations, depicting Rural and Coaching 
by Professor H. M. Gwatkin, M.A. 12mo, cloth, hy in the University of Glasgow. 12mo, cloth, scenes, by Lucy Kemp Welch. 12mo, bound in 
$1.10 net. Boks, ; buckram, $1.75. 





BY THE POET LAUREATE, ALFRED AUSTIN. 
IN VERONICA’S GARDEN. 


Vavort. Js that your garden that I smell? How sweet!—Savonarota: A Tragedy, Act IV., Scene 6. 
By ALFRED Austin. With fourteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, uncut, $2.50. 
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